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FOREWORD 

IF this little book has a message, it is to the 
effect that there is no line of cleavage 
between the secular and the sacred in the 
Christian life; but that all life, from the highest 
spiritual exaltation to the smallest familiar 
detail, is a beautiful and rounded whole under 
our Father's care. If Twilight Tales has 
any philosophy to preach, it may be summed 
up in the poet Whittier's exquisite stanzas : 

I know not where His islands lift 

Their f ronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. 

I know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life or death 

His mercy underlies. 

Most of these tales are by the way of friendly 
talk with people that I love. Some of them 
are sketches drawn from scenes in real life. My 
thought is that for the daily loaf on the table 
and the flowers in the garden, the toil and 
the task, the music and the song, the joy of 
love, the wife's kiss, the child's prattle and the 
strength that comes to us in communion with 
God, we should alike lift our continual thanks- 
giving. So this volume goes forth — a friendly 
Jk)ok for old and young. 

X 
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When Buckwheat Bloomed 



WOMAN with a worn face and a look of 
drooping weariness came to the farmhouse 
door in the lingering stmimer dusk. A 
golden after-glow lit the sky. The lilies in 
the round garden bed perfumed the air. 
Crickets chirped. Now and then a bird slowly uttered 
a single note. From a thicket near by floated the plain- 
tive cry of the whippoorwill. 

The woman shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
gazed across the nearer meadows to a field skirting a 
brook, where a glimmer of green and white shone in 
the half light, almost as if it were snow under the moon. 
She could just descry two figures walking slowly beside 
the brook beyond the buckwheat. 

"Doris and John Roberts!'* she said to herself. 
"Doris Deane and John Roberts ! And the buckwheat 
is in bloom !" 

"Mrs. Deane !" 

A querulous voice summoned the watcher from the 
door. With a stifled sigh, she turned, went in, and 
made comfortable for the night her crippled neighbor, 
whom she and her husband had taken in, because no 
one else in the township would consent to be bothered 
with a person at once so helpless and so disagreeable. 

"Do you know, Mrs. Deane," said the neighbor, "that 
your Doris is oyer by the buckwheat field, talking with 
that miserable no-account Johnny Roberts ? Fm sur- 
prised that Doris, with her education, will waste her 
time on a trifling body like John.' 
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4 TWILIGHT TALES 

"I know all about it, Mrs. Arch," said the mother. 

''Does Rufus know about it, too?" 

"Yes." 

"And you don't interfere?" 

"No, Mrs. Arch, we don't interfere. Doris is of age. 
She must choose for herself. We both like John 
Roberts." 

Mrs. Deane gently closed the door of the invalid's 
room, and went out on her little back porch. The work 
of the day was done at last. It had been a long hot 
August day, and there was a good deal to get through 
between five o'clock in the morning and bed-time. 
Rufus Deane joined his wife. He was a short man, 
thick-set, with kindly eyes and a firm chin. His eyes 
were blue; his wife's, beautiful yet, were a soft liquid 
brown, the brown of a pool that slumbers for the most 
part, but sometimes breaks into sudden light. The 
two hard-working, quiet people had in common many 
things : a simple faith in God, an answering loyalty to 
each other, an indifference to money, and a great love 
for their daughter Doris. 

She was their only surviving child. Three others, 
who had died in their infancy, lay in the churchyard. 
Doris had been the inheritor of the affection that, had 
the others lived, would have been divided among the 
four. Or, perhaps, that is not the best way to state it, 
since every child brings and keeps its own share of love. 
But Doris seemed to her parents to possess the sweet- 
ness of the little ones they had lost, and an added ex- 
quisite charm and loveliness that were her own. She 
was a dear daughter, unspoiled by their fondness. 
Love does not spoil. Ambition does, and injustice 
may, but true love never injures its object 

"Mother !" said Rufus after a while. 

"Yes, father." 

"Our little girl is a woman. She's a woman ! John 
and she will be marrying one of these days," 

"Do you think, Rufus," Mrs. Deane leaned forward 
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and spoke with energy, "that he's worthy of our 
Doris?" 

"I've never seen the fellow that is, but I know no 
harm of John." 

"Well, but he's a Roberts, and you know how his 
father behaved to my sister Emily. He courted her, as 
John is courting Doris, in the same season of the year, 
Rufus, when the buckwheat was in flower, and then — 
then he went to town and forgot her, and married 
John's mother. And poor Emily died." 

"Aleck Roberts was a poor stick — not one to tie to. 
But John may be different. We must not judge him 
by his father. I wouldn't like to thwart Doris, would 
you?" 

"No, I couldn't. But I certainly distrust the family." 

Silence fell between them. It was broken by Doris, 
who came running up breathless, with John close be- 
hind her. 

The young people were laughing. Doris was tall 
and slender like her mother, with her mother's eyes. 
But there was a look of firmness that came to her from 
her father. John Roberts was a fine, well-knit, clean- 
limbed man, his face somewhat aggressive, his bearing 
resolute. Mrs. Deane looking at him owned to herself 
that he was not of the same tvpe as his father. He had 
derived some strength from his mother, whom, for 
Emily's sake, Mrs. Deane had never liked. 

"Give us your blessing," the young fellow said. 
"Doris has promised to be my wife." 

"Father, mother," cried Doris, "what do you think? 
Can we be married to-morrow ?" 

Her parents rose to their feet. Mr. Deane put up a 
hand as if to push John Roberts away. Mrs. Deane 
caught Doris in her arms. 

'My child, are you crazy?" 

'Not I, dearest. Never less so. John is to start for 
South America in two days. He has a railroad to cut 
through a pass of the Andes. He may be gone a 
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twelvemonth. We wish to be married before he goes. 
But I will stay with you till he returns, or sends for me. 
At present he cannot take a wife into the rough coun- 
try, and rd rather my husband went into all that danger 
than my — sweetheart. If anything happened to John 
I could go to him, you know." 

"Doris," her fatfier asked sternly, "whose plan is 
this? Yours or John's?" 

She blushed like a rose, but met his eyes without 
flinching. 

"It's both our plans, dear father. But down by the 
buckwheat I thought I'd rather stay here as John's wife 
than as the girl he was engaged to." 

"If you will consent, sir," put in John Roberts, "I 
will step up to the parsonage and speak to Mr. Ives. I 
shall have to leave Doris, but you'll take care of her for 
me. I'll be back again, please God, in a year or two 
years." 

So it was arranged. John was an engineer; his 
career was marked out before him ; young as he was, he 
had already achieved distinction. To Mrs. Deane the 
hurry seemed unusual and indiscreet. But, on the 
morrow, when the minister pronounced the solemn and 
fateful words that pledged two lives to enduring fidel- 
ity, and the village people and neighbors, hastily sum- 
moned, stood by with sympathy and admiration 
blended in their kind faces, John's mother came to Mrs. 
Deane, and spoke to her gently apart. 

"My dear," she said, "I am so glad. Doris is the 
girl of all the world I'd choose for my son's wife. And 
now, now, won't you forgive me at last? I never knew 
about Emily until I was married. I've always known 
you blamed me, but in deed and in truth I did not know. 
And Jdm Roberts is like Gibraltar. You may safely 
trust Doris in his care." 

John's father, one of the men who never grow old, 
a man with a boyishness that would last till old age, 
came smiling up. As for him, in twenty-six years he 
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had hardly given Emily a thought. His love for her 
had been a transient fancy. The fetters of his brief be- 
trothal he had snapped like cobwebs. Emily's early 
death had not touched him, except to cause a short 
regret. 

He was talking with Rufus Deane. "Your daugh- 
ter, sir, reminds me of your wife's sister, who died of a 
decline the summer after we were married. But she 
looks stronger. Emily had no stamina. She was fra- 
gile, sir, fragile. You know she and I were friends." 

"Aleck," his wife interrupted him sharply, "don't 
keep Mr. Deane talking. John wants us all to go to 
town with him to see him oflF on the steamer to-morrow." 

"Is that necessary, Louise?" 

"Well, maybe not, but I'm going, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Deane and Doris. You needn't go unless you like." 

"I'll just say good-by here," replied Aleck Roberts, 
who was averse to needless trouble. 

Doris saw John off without a tear, though the red 
flag in her cheek showed that the heart was beating 
strongly. 

"God keep you, little wife !" he whispered, as he bade 
her good-by. 

Busy days came to the farmhouse after John had 
gone. The invalid was, if possible, more fretful and 
exacting than ever, taxing the patience of every one ; 
so unreasonable that only one as invincibly gentle as 
Mrs. Deane could have borne with her. Doris had her 
wedding clothes to make, and her outfit, though not 
elaborate, was very dainty. She insisted on having a 
good supply of warm clothing, for, "you know, 
mother," she pleaded, "any day John may send for me !" 

Letters came at first by every steamer. Then fol- 
lowed an interval of silence and waiting. Of this John 
had warned her. The days seemed endless as they 
crrot at a snail's pace, but she made no sign of distress. 
Mother," she said one morning, "having one you 
teve out of sight, where you can't see, and can't hear. 
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and can't touch, one who is wholly yours, but away out 
of your reach, makes you cling more closely to God. I 
never seem near to John now except when I pray. 
Then I often feel as if he had hold of my hand." 

"It's meeting at Jesus' feet, Doris, daughter, isn't it?" 
said the mother, for she knew all about it. Who does 
not that has lived long? 

At last a message came. John wanted his wife. He 
was at the coast and ill, but Doris need not worry. 
Only she must come without delay. 

Her father and mother demurred. They could not 
bear to let her go. But she was Doris Robeits, John's 
wife, as well as their daughtM*, and she, a country girl, 
untraveled, never a hundred miles from home before in 
her life, set off for South America without a tremor. 
Her courage was boundless. But indeed there was 
nothing to fear. Every one is ready to serve a young 
woman setting forth to meet her husband in a strange 
land. 

"I'm afraid she'll not find John," said John's mother, 
with a shaking voice. I'm afraid John won't live to 
see her." 

"Nonsense !" cried John's father. "The boy is in no 
danger. But he was afraid Doris would be kept here 
if he sent word he was well." 

"Not at all. Not at all, man," answered old Rufus 
Deane. "Some of us have a conscience. A wife's 
place is with her husband." 

Doris found John tired and gaunt, showing the 
effects of hard service and fever, but by no means dis- 
couraged or daunted. He had managed to do what his 
road required. He had not finished his task. But be 
wanted his wife near him, where he could sometimes 
see her, and constantly hear from her. 

"I might have pulled through without you, my dar- 
ling," he said, "but I needed my wife. Yet I feel as if 
it's hard on the old folks at home." 

"They have one another, John/' 
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'Yes, they have one another." 
'And Mrs. Arch has left the farm and gone to a sani- 
tarium, so that mother will be less busy and careworn. 
When people live as my father and mother do, John, 
things come out right for them in time." 

"When people live as we do, Doris," he said, kissing 
her, "everything is bound to come out right." 

His faith was justified. No two lovers have been 
happier than John and Doris, though they married 
without wedding pomp and vanities, and had the trials 
of absence and distance before they met again. They 
are at home with the old people this summer. There is 
a rosy baby, who looks like them both. And the buck- 
wheat is again in bloom. 
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At Lonesome Ford 



3NESOME FORD had neve-- observed 
Thanksgiving. It is doubtful whether the 
President's Proclamation ever reached the 
ears of the men in that remote mining 
camp, and even had it done so, a very slight 
notion of its meaning would have penetrated through 
their limited intelligence and their scanty knowledge of 
Ei^lish. Most of them were Hungarians or Poles, 
and though they had homes of a sort in their distant 
fatherlands, they had nobody belonging to them here. 
Very few women were at the Ford. The men lived 
together in temporary shacks built to protect them 
from the weather, rough enough, but fairly comfort- 
able, if one demanded little. Their beds were bunks 
fastened to the wall, one over another, and when there 
were not beds for all, thosewhowere left out made shift 
for themselves on the floor, wrapped in their blankets. 
Work was hard, hours were long, food was plenty, but 
pay was small. The gaudy saloon, with its red light 
flashing over the waste like an evil eye, absorbed far 
too great a part of the men's earnings, and incited more 
than one peaceful couple of partners to tierce quarrels, 
which ended sometimes in wounds, sometimes in death. 
There was neither Sunday school nor church, nor any- 
thing like a sweet, tranquil American home, within a 
dozen miles of Lonesome Ford. 

When Thanksgiving time came n«r, the young 
superintendent began to feel desperately homesick. 
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Always solitary and alien to the environment where his 
duty had led him, the festal seasons of the vear were 
doubly trying and he knew the depression of the exile 
in fullest measure. One lonely Thanksgiving, one 
lonely Christmas and one lonely Easter he had already 
had at the Ford. 

At such times he would mount his horse and gallop 
over the desert paths to the nearest post office for the 
home mails, returning somewhat comforted with a bur- 
den of letters and papers, and words from mother and 
sister and sweetheart, lying warm beneath his coat. 

But though Eugene Jasper, as he saw his chance, did 
what he could for the men under him, he had not yet 
entered into the blessedness of a true missionary spirit, 
nor was Jesus Christ a real presence in his life. So tfie 
men and he together blundered and wandered and 
stumbled in dark ways, on which shone no cheering 
light 

Lonesome Ford had never kept Thanksgiving. Why 
should it, when it had not learned the alphabet of thank- 
fulness ? 

November skies at the Ford are not always gray, nor 
November winds chilly. As Eugene rode back to his 
hermitage, where a soft-voiced Indian woman cooked 
for him, and a lad of sixteen, her son, did whatever else 
was needed, his longing grew for something more 
strenuous than this southwestern country, for snow fly- 
ing before the gale, and clouds lying low, and a hearth- 
fire leaping in roseate cheer upon a glowing hearth. 
But not for two years yet could Eugene hope to be once 
more in the region of the New Hampshire hills. As he 
drew rein before his own door, he was aware of visitors. 
Chairs were on the veranda ; two or three people were 
there, and before he knew it a figure clad in white came 
running down the path between the lingering red roses, 
and two arms were thrown about his neck. 

'Elizabeth f " he exclaimed in amazement. 

Tes, dear boy, Elizabeth and no other. And here is 
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Dad, and here, too, somebody else you'll be happy to 
see." 

Then shyly from the covert of Dad's broad back 
stepped Gladys, the maid of maids, the one who wore 
Eugene's engagement ring on her white hand. Father, 
sister, sweetheart — since he could not go home to 
Thanksgiving, they had crossed the continent to keep 
it with him. The afternoon and evening passed swiftly 
as a dream of Eden ; Eugene could scarcely believe it 
real, nor feel sure that when another morning broke, 
his guests, dear guests, would not be gone. 

Two days later, on the eve of the happy feast, Eliza- 
beth and Gladys, having conferred long in their own 
room, introduced a subject that seemed important to 
both. 

"Is nothing being done for the religious welfare of 
these poor men, Eugene ?" said Elizabeth. 

"Why, sister, very little can be done. Most of them 
are Roman Catholics, at least nominally. They have 
little pictures of the Virgin stuck up in their cabins, and 
some of them tell their beads at night, I've no doubt, 
before they go to sleep. There is a priest of their faith 
thirty miles away. He comes over now and then, and 
as they would not attend a Protestant service, I don't 
see that anything is within my power," 

"Dad thinks that they would attend a service, if it 
were made interesting." 

"Ah, Dad doesn't know the material. He is thinking 
of mission work at home." 

"Well, have you any objection to our giving them a 
good time on Thanksgiving, and will you help ?" 

"Of course I'll help with both hands. Though I do 
hate having girls like you and Gladys mixed up with a 
rough, low-down crowd like this one we have here." 

Gladys looked sorrowfully at her lover. Her dark 
eyes grew misty. The single rift within the lute was 
their lack of responsive sympathy in what concerned the 
soul and the Saviour. But she had no doubt, deep in 
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her heart, that Eugene would, ere long, see, as she did, 
the beauty of the One who came to earth to live among 
men and to die for them. She said nothing then, but 
later, when she was seated at a little cabinet organ that 
Eugene had found a cheery companion in the wilder- 
ness, she sang softly, Elizabeth joining in. 

There were ninety and^ine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold; 
But one was out on the hills away, 

Far off from the gates of gold. 

The girls carried out their plan. Invitations were 
sent to every shack and to every camp, urging all the 
men to come to a Thanksgiving dinner on TOiursday, at 
two o'clock. Under a hastily constructed shed long 
tables were set, tables that were made of planks, and 
covered with white cotton cloth. The food was excel- 
lent, Eugene having sent to the nearest settlement for 
supplies and extra help to cook them. When the meal 
was spread, the men, mostly young, but bearing traces 
of their toil-worn lives in their bowed shoulders and 
pallid faces, filed in, and presently were eating, laugh- 
ing, and talking in their own tongues, with an enjoy- 
ment that stirred even Eugene to wonder. Before they 
began, Eugene's father, holding up his right hand, had 
asked the Divine blessing, and though the men did not 
know what he said, they knew the meaning of the act. 

When the feast was ended, the girls, in a sweet, 
tuneful strain, sang a hymn. They followed this with 
other songs, gay little lilting things that pleased the 
music-loving men ; solemn patriotic anthems that citi- 
zens of all nations can coniprehend, concluding with 
"My Country, 'Tis of Thee." Then the men gave them 
a surprise in turn. 

One young fellow went to his cabin and came back 
with a violin tucked lovingly under his arm. No in- 
strument invented by man compares with the violin in 
its power to produce appealing melody. It surpasses 
every other in cadence, tone, and expression. This 
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Hungarian lad drew his bow across the strings, and a 
flood of melody poured forth, filling the air with the 
voices of his far native land. The men gathered around 
him, some sobbing, some smiling, all instantly lifted to a 
plane of feeling that the superintendent would not have 
believed they could possibly reach, in view of his ex- 
perience among them. 

Thanksgiving by the party in Eugene's Hermitage 
was celebrated later on. As they lingered around the 
table in the twilight, the elder Jasper, looking around 
the group, addressed his son : 

"My boy, have you realized the sacrifice your mother 
made when she sent us here, and for the first time in 
the years of her married life allowed her home to be 
closed on a Thanksgiving Day? She is dining at 
Marion's to-day, and we are here, and I'm afraid 
mother has been struggling to have the right Thanks- 
giving spirit herself." 

"I am not ungrateful, father. I am only tongue-tied. 
I've been growing dumb and silent in this desolate out- 
of-the-worid spot." 

"Yes? I don't wonder," was the father's answer. 
"And now that I perceive it with my own eyes, I don't 
like the idea of your being alone. I shall try to have a 
home missionary sent here. You certainly need a sky 
pilot. These men must have books and tracts that they 
can read and some sort of preaching service. Lone- 
some Ford must be transformed." • 

"Daddy," said Elizabeth, "Gladys and I have a better 
plan. We are going to remain right on the spot and 
help Eugene till you send somebody else. Gladys and 
Eugene may as well get married now as wait two or 
three years longer, and if Eugene is willing — " 

Willing! The young man's face was a study of 
mingled amazement and delight. He had not dreamed 
of asking Gladys, a girl delicately reared in the luxury 
of the East, to come and be his wife in a mining camp, 
but if she would consent — ^at the mere thought his cup 
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of joy went sparkling over the brim. Gladys was an 
orphan, and of age. She could do what she chose. 
His only feeling was rapture, tinged with doubt, lest he 
might be selfish in letting her enter on a life of hardship 
and isolation from the people to whom she belonged. 
Yet, if Elizabeth would stay a while ! The whole thing 
seemed far too good to be true. 

Evidently Mr. Jasper was in earnest. "Bravo !" he 
said, and went on : "Before I go, Eugene, we will see 
about the license, and Fll look up a clergyman. Mother 
talked this over with me, and she knew what I hoped 
for, and Gladys is only yielding to our wish, since we 
were bolder than you dared to be." 

There was no wedding pomp at the simple bridal 
of Eugene and Gladys. Immediately mission work be- 
gan. The girls held evening meetings, at first chiefly 
musical. By degrees they introduced religious exer- 
cises. Soon a missionary came who could hold service 
in a language the men knew. A Sunday school was 
started. 

Eugene Jasper helped, at first for love's sake, love of 
his bride and of his sister. But before long another 
love captured his heart; the mists of his indifference 
rolled away ; the banners of his antagonism were low- 
ered. He could say, though he never was able to ex- 
plain when or how the miracle was wrought^ or when 
he first surrendered to Christ, 

He drew me, and I followed on. 
Charmed to obey the voice Divine. 

It is, thank God, forever true that 

'Jesus calls us o'er the tumult 
Of our life's tempestuous sea, 

Day by day His sweet voice soundeth. 
Saying, ''Christian, follow Me." 

And whosoever hears that voice and obeys that call 
has evermore a fountain of thanksgiving opened in his 
Ufe. 



The Little Old Lady 



pT SUNSET, Rhododendron Street was as 
9 peaceful and beautiful a place as one could 
n imagine. The soft leisurely April twi- 
n li^t crept over its little homes, each with a 
■ bit of garden around it, and just before the 
last daylight was gone, a glorious crimson afterglow 
illuminated the sky. 

Edith Crammer, sittit^ on her little veranda, with 
the baby in her lap and Jack watering the roses and 
calling out cheery items of infonnation as to buds and 
tendrils, felt that her happiness had reached the top of 
the cup. It was full to the brim ; another drop and it 
would overflow, 

"At this rate," Jack assured her, "our house will be 
completely hidden under flowers and vines before die 
season is over. California is certainly God's country. 
There was never another like it. I wouldn't be back in 
the East again if I could, would you, Edith?" 

"Not without you and Constance," answered Edith, 
holding the wee maid closer, and thinking meanwhile 
how charming it would be were they all back again in 
Goshen, N, Y,, with father and mother and the boys. 
That would be the drop, Edith decided, that would 
make the cup overflow. But she was not homesick, far 
from it How can one be homesick who never feels that 
her dear ones are distant, even though the breadth of a 
continent spread between them and actual sight and 
touch ? How can absence and distance cast a shadow 
over those whose union of hearts is perfect, since they 
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all meet at the throne of Him who is the dearest Friend ? 
It was Edith Crammer's privilege to abide so con- 
sciously in the communion of Jesus that she never felt 
apart from him, and she knew that her family at home 
were just as near to him as she was herself. 

As Jack put the watering-pot away and went down 
the street to chat with a neighbor, two stanzas that 
Edith was fond of repeating stole into her mind : 

So near, so very near to God, 

Nearer I cannot be, 
For in the person of His Son 

I am as near as He. 

So dear, so very dear to God, 

Dearer I cannot be. 
For the love wherewith He loves His Son 

Is the love He hath for me. 

She rose, lifting the sleeping baby with a sweet moth- 
erly clasp. Then the gate clicked and the Little Old 
Lady came in. 

She was a quaint little figure, her face full of fine 
wrinkles and her hair white as spun silver. On her 
arm she carried a large black silk bag that bulged as if it 
were full of papers and letters. She walked with short 
steps and, as one looked at her, it seemed in the dusk as 
if she wavered slightly like a flower bent in the breeze. 

"Something is going to happen, Edith," she said. "I 
have left my room over there," pointing with a tiny 
hand in a direction opposite to Rhododendron Street, 
"and I have come to visit with you. I have my will, 
and brother Henry's letters, and my silver teaspoons, 
and my grandmother's breast-pin in this bag. I 
couldn't sleep in the Old Ladies' Home to-night. 
Something is going to happen." 

"Well, dear," replied Edith, soothingly, "you did 
right, if you felt so, to run away to me. We will take 
good care of you, and after a while Jack will telephone 
the matron that you are safe here." 
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'1 know/' said the Little Old Lady, "that you and 
Jack and the people in the Home, and everybody else, 
are of one niind about my will. You think I am astray 
in my wits, and that I have nothing to leave. Never- 
theless, I am the sole heiress of my brother Henry, and 
one of these days the old farm in Connecticut, with a 
good house and all sorts of conveniences, a well that has 
the best water you ever drank, an orchard thick with 
apple trees, and a little piece of a stone-quarry will all 
be mine. I may not live to take possession, but my will 
is made in your favor. You and Jack shall live in that 
house one of these days. Now put Constance to bed, 
and then, as fast as ever you can, pack up as much silver 
as you can carry, and choose what you will take, for 
you will have to flee before many hours. Something is 
going to happen. I know it. I have lived in Califor- 
nia long enough to know the signs hours before things 
happen." 

Jack came whistling in. "Hello,*' he cried in his 
big hearty voice. "Here you are, little Madam, and no- 
body could be more welcome." 

"Mrs. Rutherford," said Edith, "predicts that we are 
going to have a cyclone or a fire, or maybe an earth- 
quake, very soon. She thought she would like to come 
and be with us." 

"That was sensible," replied Jack, "but nothing will 
happen, dear lady. California is God's country." 

"You haven't lived here so long as I have," said the 
Little Old Lady, but she did not dwell on the subject. 

Privately, both Jack and Edith thought that her Con- 
necticut farm was a myth, and her will an evidence of 
unsound mind. But they were fond of her, and in her 
frequent visits to the Old Ladies' Home Edith had 
come to recognize in Mrs. Rutherford a woman of rare 
and unusual qualities, to whom fortune had been un- 
kind. Her husband and children were dead, and she 
seemed to have no one in the East who cared enough 
for her to take her back there for the few remaining 
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years of her life. She was eighty years of age, but she 
had excellent sight and hearing and was not infirm. 
Between herself and Edith a strong friendship grew 
and thrived. Whenever she became so tired of the Old 
Ladies' Home that a spirit of restlessness seized her, 
she came straight to Edith, always bringing the black 
silk bag. They had supper, talked a while. Jack gave 
them an air on his violin and Edith sang. By and by 
they went to bed. 

Just at dawn the earthquake came. There was the 
growling and muttering as if of an angry beast, then 
there was a strange shaking and rocking of the little 
house, and then quietness. A few seconds later there 
came another shock. Edith gathered up the baby and 
stepped out of the house into the garden. Jack went to 
find the Little Old Lady and pilot her out of doors. He 
found her sitting up, dressed as she had been the night 
before. "I did not undress," she said ; "I expected the 
earthquake." 

The houses in Rhododendron Street, were only two 
stories high and they stood the shock pretty well. Pic- 
tures fell, glass and china were crushed, and fissures 
gaped and yawned in the walls, yet things might have 
been worse. But the fear of fire drove them away be- 
fore the day was over, and they sought refuge across 
the bay, as thousands of others who had lived in the 
City of the Golden Gate were glad to do. Jack, Edith, 
Baby Constance and the Little Old Lady lost every- 
thing they had in the world except what they could 
carry in their hands. The Little Old Lady carried 
nothing except the black silk bag. 

Weeks passed away. As the Old Ladies' Home had 
been destroyed the Little Old Lady stayed on with her 
friends. They were not so poor as others, for the 
friends in the East sent them kindly assistance. But 
the Little Old Lady seemed to be fading and dwindling, 
day by day. She became a greater care than the baby. 
The weaker she grew the more she talked ; at last, in a 
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childish rambling way, she chattered about the farm 
and the apple trees and the old well. "All for you," 
she kept saying. "All for you." 

One morning, after much wandering here and there, 
a big legal letter arrived for Mrs. Janet Rutherford. 
When opened, it confirmed the truth of everything she 
had ever said. The last remaining owner of the Con- 
necticut property was herself. She was urged to re- 
turn to the East and take possession. Into the faded 
eyes flashed a sudden light and energy. "Send for a 
lawyer," she ordered Jack. "I want to be sure that my 
will has no flaw. I shall never see Connecticut. I 
shall be in heaven, which is better, before this week 
ends, but I want, before I go, to know that the ones I 
love best will have what I mean to leave them." 

The lawyer duly came, the will was read, its provi- 
sions attested, and everything Mrs. Rutherford had 
was safely deeded to the Crammers. 

"If only she could go herself and see the fields and 
pastures, the meadow lot, the hill-slope and the brook 
once more, how lovely it would be !" thought Edith, as 
she tenderly ministered to the friend whose strength 
was ebbing and who was soon to drift out on that tide 
which breaks at last in music on the shores beyond our 
sight. Both Jack and Edith had wondered if there was 
no one who had a prior claim, no next of kin, no 
one who would be disappointed by their good fortune. 
Mrs. Rutherford told them positively that with her 
everything ended, and that she had a right to devise 
and bequeath her property at her discretion. With a 
smile of triumph she added, "Now you will admit that I 
was never the least bit crazy. People are too ready to 
fancy that a woman is insane because she is a little old 
and a little wilful, and pretty near the other side. None 
of the family that I come of ever lost their minds, and I 
would not be the first. Brother Henry's folks were 
queer, and I never could get on with my sister Melissa. 
That is why I never went back. Besides, the graves of 
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my very dearest were here and I did not want to leave 
them." 

Days slowly flitted by, peaceful, tranquil, hopeful. 
They were rebuilding the City of the Golden Gate, and 
Jack still declared that it was God's country and he said 
that he wanted to have a foothold in it when the new 
prosperity should come. But Edith and he both felt 
that God had sent them a home for a while at least else- 
where, and when the Little Old Lady, with a faint flick- 
ering smile and a tremulous motion of her tiny hand, 
bade them a final good-by, they felt that they must go 
back to the East. 

The Little Old Lady looked very young and very 
beautiful in her quiet sleep, before diey closed the cas- 
ket and laid her beside her husband and her children. 
The network of wrinkles smoothed away, the hair, 
like spun silver, waved about the low forehead like the 
hair of a little child, and an ineffable peace brooded over 
the still face. The eighty years will not trouble her in 
the Father's house. She is young in eternity. 

Goodness and mercy all my life 

Shall surely follow me. 
And in God's noose forevermore 

My dwelling*place shall be. 



Mr. Warriner's Transformation 



J4SELM WARRINER was a just man, 

upright in hb dealii^, and of inflexible 

honesty. He belonged to the type that 

sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not 

He was not unlike the great gray boulder 

in the stony upland meadow, that was a landmark on 

the farm he had inherited from his fathers. Grasses 

crept to its edge, flowers bloomed beneath its shadow, 

but the boulder was never softened even by a bit of 

moss. 

Mr. Warriner was fifty years old on the day when for 
the first time he experienced a change of heart. But he 
had been a Christian since his early youth. The disci- 
ples who followed the Master when his feet trod the 
hills and vales of Judea were of different varieties of 
character, from John the loving to Judas the betraying, 
and it is our comfort still that there may be real disci- 
pleship where there is great imperfection. 

At twenty-one Anselm Warriner had married Luella 
Payson, a neighbor's daughter just eighteen years old. 
They had brought up four children, and besides these, 
in the graveyard on the hill, three little ones slept. Of 
the three sons and the one daughter Anselm was se- 
cretly proud, though they did not suspect it. The boys 
respected their father, but had never dared to be in the 
least familiar with him ; even now when they were 
grown to manhood, they were distant and reserved in 
their manner in his presence. The only person in the 
world who took liberties with Anselm Warriner was 
his daughter, little Lu, as she was still called, thou^ 
she was now nineteen, tall, fair, and sweet as a rose in 
bloom. 
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Mrs. Warriner had been a merry-hearted girl, but in 
the shadow of her rugged husband she had lost her 
gayety of spirits long ago. She was accustomed to re- 
fer everything to him ; she never stood up for herself, 
and in these latter times she was fast drifting into 
chronic invalidism. 

Little Lu was of stronger fiber than her mother. 
Something of granite in her nature was derived from 
her father. She had never been afraid of him as her 
brothers were, and her independence had pleased him, 
until an issue was squarely made when Harold Mackay 
began to escort Lu from Sunday school and choir- 
meeting and to linger with her at tfie gate. 

This had occurred several times before Mr. Warriner 
observed it. When he did, he spoke to his wife. 

"Mother, what is that feckless scamp of a Harold 
Mackay hanging about Lu for? You tell her I won't 
have it." 

Mrs. Warriner essayed a feeble protest. 

"Hajry is all right, father. He's a doctor now, you 
know, and though you don't like the Mackays, they 
are surely respectable. Speak to Lu yourself. She 
wouldn't listen to me !" 

He turned on her with a face like a thunderstorm. 

"You call yourself her mother, and say she won't lis- 
ten to you ! I'm surprised at you, Luella. But she'll 
listen to me. No child of mine has ever dared to dis- 
obey me, and Lu sha'n't be the first." 

"I wish you were not so hard, Anselm," sighed his 
wife, plaintively. 

"Hard ? I'm not hard. I'm merely right. When I'm 
right, I never hesitate." 

"Yet," timidly pleaded the wife, "you are not infal- 
lible. And you began to dislike Harold Mackay's 
father a good many years ago. Have you forgotten 
that he courted your sister Jane, and you went against 
it, and kept the two apart? Then, I hate to remind 
you, Anselm, I don't often set my wishes against yours. 
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but poor Jane took ill and died, some tliottght because 
her heart was broken." 

"Nonsense, wife. Jane's death was caused by ty- 
phoid fever. How can you be so silly ? If she'd mar- 
ried Rufe Mackay, she'd have been poor all her life, as 
he has been, and Sophy Gilmore, whom he did marry." 

"They have splendid children, Anselm !" 

"Now, look here, Luella," exclaimed her husband. 
"What's come over you ? You put one out of patience. 
I'll take this into my own hands. Lu is my daughter 
and under my roof. I shall control her actions. When 
she marries I'll have something to say about the man. 
Itwill not be one of the Mackay tribe, let mewarnyou." 

"Father, father !" remonstrated Mrs. Warriner, with 
tears in her eyes. And then the door opened and in 
came Lu, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shining, her 
whole radiant girlhood aglow. 

"Lu," said her father, "I am not pleased with you. 
Why does not your brother Will bring you home from 
the choir-meeting? What is that popinjay doing at 
my door ? I'm not going to allow it." 

"Father," said Luella, very quietly, "you must not 
speak so to me. I am going to marry Doctor Mackay." 

"If you marry Harold Mackay, you shall be a stran- 
ger in your father's house for the rest of your life," 
answered Mr. Warriner, grimly obstinate; and taking 
his lamp, he disappeared into the room off the parlor, 
and closed the door with a bang. 

"Never mind, mother dearest," said Luella, kissing 
her tenderly. "Don't cry. Father is wrong, and I'm 
not going to yield an inch. Why, darling, Harold and 
I have been as good as engaged since we were children. 
Don't you know he always brought me home on his sled 
snowy days? What on earth has father against the 
Mackays ?" 

"He thinks they are too light-hearted, and have no 
stability, and you know, Lu, that Harold's father has 
had to mortgage every acre he possesses." 
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"I do know he spent much to educate his children, 
and I know too that though he is poor, he has not let 
misfortune embitter him, while as for my father, the 
richer he grows, the harder and more hateful he is. 
Mother, my father's religion is enough to turn any one 
away from God and goodness forever. Now, don't 
cry. I'll always be your daughter, and if father 
chooses to turn against me, I can't help it." 

^p ^p ^^ *^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

The wedding of Luella Warriner and Harold Mackay 
had duly taken place. It was attended by all the bride's 
family except her father, who harnessed his horse and 
ostentatiously drove past the church just as the cere- 
mony was commencing. He could hear the soft melody 
of the wedding march, and he knew how fair his daugh- 
ter looked, as she stood at Harold Mackay's side and 
plighted her troth. But he hardened his heart. His 
wife, for once, had set him at naught, and had gone to 
Luella's wedding in her gown of gray silk, a light of 
resentment against him on her faded cheek and in her 
dark eyes. He had meant to oppose her going, but 
even an angry dove can be dangerous, and he had not 
interfered. AH Lu's brothers, two who were married 
and one who was single, were with her in sympathy, 
and were present at the marriage, which they approved, 
for Harold Mackay was a good man and a favorite. 

After the wedding there was a reception at Harold's 
father's house, and on their return from a brief wed- 
ding journey, the pair began housekeeping in a little 
home in the village, two miles away. Here the young 
doctor practiced his profession, and prospered exceed- 
ingly. 

From this time, however, Luella became a stranger 
in her father's house. Everything that was hers was 
packed and sent to her, but she and her husband were 
curtly informed in a letter, containing a liberal check, 
that they were prohibited from crossing the threshold. 
Harold returned the check, torn in two, and Lu saw 
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nothing of her father except when he drove past her 
door, never turning his head. 

Her mother often came to see her, and when Lu*s 
baby was bom, she stayed with her through the night. 
Ansehn asked no questions. He simply hardened more 
and more, grew morose and sullen. 

But his wife began to droop. She visibly paled and 
faded ; her skin seemed to hang upon her bones. And, 
soon, the old family doctor took Anselm aside and said 
to him bluntly, one January day : 

"Man, you are killing your wife. She can't stand 
the separation from her daughter." 

"She is not separated from her daughter." 

"In weather like this, she certainly is. She is a 
delicate being, and needs care and nurture, as a plant 
needs the sun. Her malady is of the soul, not the body. 
You let Lu and the baby come and go as they choose, 
and your wife will get well. Fve known you from a 
boy, Anselm Warriner, and I tell you, you need a 
change of heart." 

The old doctor climbed stiffly into his gig, and went 
down the street. Anselm Warriner stepped into the 
house and called his wife. She did not answer. He 
went into her room. She was not there. 

He opened the cellar door, and peered into the dark- 
ness. But he shut it. His wife had not gone down 
cellar for weeks. 

They had a woman to do the rougher work, and she 
smiled when Mr. Warriner shut the cellar door. He 
frowned at her look of comprehension. 

"Has Mrs. Warriner gone out, Martha ?" 

"Gone out, when the doctor's just been here, and the ' 
cold near to zero ! No, sir ! She's most probably sit- 
ting by the front-room window upstairs, hoping some- 
bodyll pass by, it's so dreadful lonesome here. She's 
perishing of lonesomeness, Mr. Warriner, that's all 
there is to it, but nobody tells the truth." 

"You keep still, Martha. Nobody asked you to tell it." 
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Mr. Warriner peeped into the icy parlor, stark as a 
tomb, and clean as a vault. It had been closed since 
last summer. 

Then he went upstairs. He opened the door of little 
Lu's old room. His wife was sitting there, and at a 
glance he saw that she had swooned. He crossed the 
room hastily, gathered her in his arms, carried her 
down and laid her on her bed. When she revived, she 
could not believe her ears. 

"Luella, honey," said a voice she had not heard for 
forty years, '*don't frighten a fellow like this, dear. 
Now, don't! Listen, honey. Will's coming in this 
minute, and he'll stay with you, while I go for little Lu 
and the baby. And the young doctor, too ! Old Doc- 
tor Hillbrook don't seem to understand your case. 
We'll try Doctor Mackay, do you hear ?" 

With a touch and a kiss like a lover's, the bluff stub- 
bom man, his nature suddenly melted as ice thaws in 
the springtime, walked over to the postoffice, where 
Doctor Hillbrook's conveyance was standing. 

"Doc," he called, "I'm going to obey your orders. 
I'm going after little Lu and the baby. Won't you stop 
in again and see my wife ? She's had a bad turn." 

But she didn't look it when her old doctor again ap- 
peared. Her good Martha had been called from the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Warriner was giving orders for a 
festival meal. Will, with ft beaming face, shook the 
doctor's hand. 

"Something's happened to father," he cried. "A 
miracle, I reckon !" 

"Love works miracles," said the doctor. "Your 
father's had a change of heart. Be good to him, my 
boy. It's not easy for a man to turn right about face at 
your father's age. Love does work nurades, Christ be 
praised !" 



The Romance of Marcia 



LT see that little stone house with the roses 
limbing over it?" said my companion, in- 
icating with a gesture the place she meant. 
Ve were driving together in the uplands 
i Virginia and the time of the year was 
the sunny month of June. 

"I shall stop there and make a call on the lady who 
has lived there for the fifty years of her life ; it is the 
house where Miss Marcia was bom. After we have 
gone, I will tell you her story. I think it will interest 
you." 

We drove through a long lane skirting a pasture, 
where a Jersey cow was grazing, and presently we drew 
rein at the door. A lady sitting in the porch rose and 
greeted my friend most cordially, shaking hands with 
me very kmdly, too. "Any friend of Mrs, Meredith is 
more than welcome under tiiis roof," she said. "S<^hy 
Meredith and I have been friends ourselves in sunshine 
and in shade since we were children." 

We sat awhile in the porch, and then a little colored 
maid came to the door and said something in a low 
voice to her mistress. 

The latter rose, "Come in and taste my spice cakes 
and have a glass of milk," she urged hospitably. 
Mountain air tends toward a good appetite and we 
needed no such bidding. 

Though the rooms were small, they were furnished 
with a certain splendor and had an air unusual in the 
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region where I was visiting. Rich dark rugs in colors 
dim and somber covered the floors, the heavy mahogany 
tables and chairs were polished until they shone like 
mirrors, and everywhere, in dining-room, drawing- 
room, passages and alcoves, there were books and pic- 
tures. My attention was drawn to the books, for 
though I had no time for more than a glance, I saw that 
the library in this house was an inheritance, that it had 
come to its present owner from book-lovers who had 
finished their earthly course and left behind the things 
that were precious to them here. 

When our call was ended, and we were on the road 
again and beyond sight and hearing, I said impulsively, 

"Isn't she beautiful? And her home is a dream. 
Do tell me about Miss Marcia. Does she live there 
alone?" 

"Alone, except for old Dilsey, her cook, and Phebe, 
Dilsey's daughter, who is her little waiting maid. Yes, 
she is beautiful, and so is her house. And now Til let 
Dan fare on at his own pace, while I tell you about her. 

"Judge Peyton, Marcia's father, had a young fellow 
studying law with him some thirty years ago, when 
Marcia was a radiant creature of twenty. Mrs. Pe)i:on 
died in Marcia's childhood, and Marcia was mistress of 
the house. She was greatly admired. All the young 
men in the countryside were her devoted followers, as 
our courtly Southern fashion dictates, and Marcia 
might have had her pick. But she was fancy free, and 
though our girls marry young, and did marry at even a 
younger age then than now, Marcia nunaged to keep 
her train as friends, but held them oflf as lovers. Untfl 
John Lansing, the law student, came, I mean. But 
John was the one who had the key to her heart, and the 
two were presently engaged. 

"The wading day was set. Marcia's trousseau was 
ready. She has a trunk up in the garret, where ske 
could show you, yellowed now, the soft white mull, 
jtrimmcd with point lace» which was to have been her 
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wedding gown. It lies there, soft and dainty, with the 
gloves and satin slippers, all meant for the slim girl 
whose sylph-like figure they fitted. Well, well, well 1" 

My friend stopped to take breath. I thought of Miss 
Marcia, ample, stately, with the beauty of her meridian, 
and of the youthful, lissome grace of the girl she once 
was, and I too said, "Well, well !" but I added, "Pray go 
on ; something happened ; what was it ? Did John die ?" 

'Die? No," said Mrs. Meredith. "Judge Peyton 
had a stroke of paralysis, just a light stroke, but it 
changed his life and Marcia's. It muddled up his 
mind. He forgot things, and grew cross and irritable. 
Then came another stroke, and he was laid aside, help- 
less. He had a successive stroke, and lived in utter 
helplessness for ten years. Marcia refused to leave her 
father. John Lansing^s career waited for him in a 
Northern State. He was not willing, indeed he said 
that family reasons forbade his settling in Virginia. 
I always blamed him, for does not Scripture say tfiat a 
man must leave father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife? But John was resolute. He offered to have the 
Judge taken North, to have caretakers for him, to do 
whatever money could do, but he wanted Marcia to 
marry him as had been planned. 

"Marcia was like a rock herself. She would never 
leave her father while he lived, nor disturb him, nor 
carry him away from his native place. In the end John 
gave up pleading. Five years later than the day that 
would have been Marcia's bridal day they broke the 
engagement. The Judge died ten years later, I mean 
ten years later than the wedding day that never was, 
and five years after the broken betrothal. The very 
week of his funeral word came that John Lansing had 
married in Boston. So that is all there is to tell. Mar- 
cia has never seen any one she can love, and she is too 
strong and steadfast a woman to mope. She is the 
good angel of our region, and she lives in that gray 
ston« house all alone/' 
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"I don't see that Mr. Lansing was so much in fault," 
I said. "Marcia seems to have been unreasonable. 
Her father did not need her after his mind had failed. 
At least, not if he could have been well cared for." 

"One never knows," said Mrs. Meredith. "There 

are gleams of consciousness; flashes in the mental 

gloom. And Marcia felt that her duty kept her by her 

father. She could not go against her conscience." 
♦ «♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Time passed, and one day, a year after this Southern 
visit, I found myself in a New England town. At a 
church gathering, one evening, where people from sev- 
eral boroughs and villages were present, I met a very 
beautiful young woman, the wife of the pastor. She 
was so sweet and wholesome, so bright and attractive, 
that my heart went out to her, and I thought her not 
only wonderfully charming but ideally fitted to occupy 
the place of minister's wife, which not every woman 
adorns. And, taking it for all in all, a gracious and 
winsome wife is a g^ft from the Lord to a minister, and 
has a good deal to do with helping him to successful 
work in his parish. 

We had been chatting pleasantly for some minutes 
when a tall, distinguished-looking gentleman with iron- 
gray hair crowning a fine well-set head approached us. 
"I am commissioned to escort you home, Ethel," 
he said ; "your husband has another meeting after these 
good friends go, and fears you will be tired." 

"Let me present my father, Mr. Lansing," said the 
lady. 

It transpired before long that this was Marcia's John 
Lansing and no other, for Mrs. Deane went on to say : 

"Fa£er, Mrs. M. has spent a good many months in 
Blue Haven, where you studied when you were a boy. 
She may know some of your old friends." 

The little lady flitted off to find her husband and 
speak with him, and to put on her wraps. 

In that interval Mr. Lansing addressed me directly. 
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"Pardon a strange question from a stranger, but did 
you by any chance when in Blue Haven hear anything 
of the last of the Peytons, Miss Marcia, who married 
Eugene Brearley some years ago ?" 

"I met Miss Peyton," I answered, *T)ut she is Miss 
Pe)rton still. She has never married. I met the 
Brearleys, too. Mrs. Brearley is a Richmond woman, 
and was very like a Peyton. I do not know." 

"I had a heavenly youth in Blue Haven," said Mr. 
Lansing, as his daughter returned, apologetic and 
flushed because she had been detained. "And Miss 
Marcia Peyton was once a very dear friend." 

Later, I learned that Mrs. Deane was an only child, 
that Mr. Lansing had long been a widower, and that he 
had attained eminence in his profession, and accumu- 
lated wealth. But I saw no more of him during my 
brief stay in that neighborhood. 

The end, or the sweet second beginning, of Miss 
Marcia's romance was told me, some months afterward, 
in a letter from Mrs. Meredith. 

"Well, dearest," it ran, "I am at this moment home 
from a wedding. Whose, do you ask? Of all women 
in the world, Marcia Peyton's. She was married to 
her old lover, John Lansing, at noon to-day. The bride 
was dressed in dove-colored satin, and looked so happy 
and peaceful, as if no storm had ever touched her, or 
ever could. As for John, he bore himself like a king of 
men. 

"It appears that he was not so much to blame as I 
used to think. Before the breaking of that old en- 
gagement he wrote Marcia a letter, offering to live in 
Blue Haven, help her care for her father, or do any- 
thing else she asked, if she would but marry him. That 
letter, with the fiendish perversity of inanimate things, 
lost itself in a comer of the Judge's library, and was 
slipped back between a bookcase and the wall. Marcia 
never received it, through some one's carelessness at 
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first, no doubt Consequently she ignored it, and this 
hurt John, and led to the friction whidi in turn led to 
the rupture of their ties. John married a sweet girl 
who adored him, and with whom he was happy. 

''Some years ago his wife died. But he had an im- 
pression that Marcia was married, so he never sought 
to see her again. He lived by himself after the mar- 
riage of his only child, and quite recently he discovered 
that Marcia Peyton was yet free, and after thirty years 
of absence he came to pay her a visit. 

"As Providence mercifully ordained it, the very day 
John knocked at Marcia's door, a bit of the library ceil- 
ing had fallen, loosening the particular bookcase which 
had all along concealed John's old letter. Marcia had 
read it, kissed it, and cried over it, when, as if stepping 
out of a fairy tale, in walked the hero of the story as 
large as life. I don't know, I'm sure, what arguments 
he used to persuade her, but he took rooms at the inn, 
and settled fairly down to courting his old sweetheart. 
She was not easily won, for she said their ways had 
been apart, and their habits had become fixed and that 
she, at least, was too old to be any man's wife. She in- 
deed, superb as she is! Any man of the proper age 
might be proud to win her. And John Lansing is 
proud, for he pressed his suit eagerly, and Marcia 
Peyton said yes at last 

''His daughter and her husband were at the wedding 
and seemed well pleased. Mrs. Deane told me she had 
been anxious in her own home lest her father should be 
too lonely in his great house, all by himself. 

"They sail to-morrow, the Lansings I mean, for 
Europe, to be gone six months. Then they will spend 
some part of each year here in Marcia's old home. 
Has it not all ended satisfactorily? And though they 
missed their life's June together, they will have dieir 
Indian summer.'' 



Letitia*s First Love 

^HEN I first met Letitia Germane she was 
'm 3 woman in middle life with hair already 
nj white. She was tall, and carried herself 
9 with an air of distinction, her slender 6g- 
B ure had not lost its perfect symmetry, and 
her head was well poised. Few women realize how 
much beauty they lose or gain from an erect carriage 
and an atmosphere of repose. Letitia never hurried, 
yet she accomplished more than any one else in town. 
She was an unofficial mother's helper to a dozen young 
and overburdened mothers, and pastor's assistant to 
Doctor Kingsland, who was growing old fast and 
needed some one to remind him unobtrusively of the 
pec^e who would feel pleased with a call, or hurt if 
their minister neglected them. Letitia had a little 
money of her own ; not much, but enough to supply her ' 
wants, and give her a modest independence. The 
small house in which she lived had been left her by an 
uncle, and the beautiful old furniture that her little 
maid Hannah kept polished like a mirror was hers be- 
cause it had belonged to kinsfolk long gone to another 
world. 

Up on the hill, in an ample and pretentious mansion, 
lived Letttia's only brother, who had the family patri- 
mony, and had married a well-portioned girl, adding 
largely to his income by his choice. John Germane 
had not been satisfied with his father's old house. He 
had pulled it down and built another, and Letitia hated 
to look up the hill on that account. 
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One peculiarity was essentially Letitia's. She had 
never lost the spontaneity and enthusiasm of her child- 
hood. Her soft dark eyes were full of the fire of youth. 
She took an interest in everything and everybody, and 
was the confidante of the town's young men and young 
women, who alike brought her their problems and 
sought her counsel and poured out to her their troubles. 

I had gone to Ellerton a stranger at a time in my life 
when I was lonely and longed for a friend, and Letitia 
had filled the vacant space for me, as her way was. To 
us all there come seasons when we comprehend the 
meaning of that word of Holy Writ, "Better is a neigh- 
bor that is near than a brother that is far off." 

Although Letitia Germane received everybody's con- 
fidence, she was personally very reticent, never talking, 
about herself or telling anything of her own sorrows in 
the past or perplexities in the present. One divined her 
experience of life's disappointments rather from her 
swiftness in ministering to others than from anything 
she ever said. Her recoil from her brother's ostenta- 
tion was not voiced ; she was too loyal to her relatives to 
make them the theme of conversation, but those who 
knew her saw her repugnance by many little signs of 
which she did not dream. 

Elsie Germane, Letitia's niece, was devoted to her 
aunt, and spent hours with her, sewing, chatting, prac- 
ticing on Letitia's piano, and gardening in her little 
domain, where everything grew and flowered and 
fruited as if love were the gardener. Elsie was en- 
gaged to Walter Otis, a young lawyer, and the wedding 
day was set for June. 

One February morning, it may have been St. Valen- 
tine's Day, but of this I am not positive, my memory 
not concerning itself with dates and similar details un- 
less they are essential, Elsie came flying in, a picture of 
excitement, bringing a sort of ang^ gust into the 
peaceful room where Letitia and I were quietly stitch- 
ing on garments for the Orphanage. 
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"Oh r she exclaimed in a burst of passion, "there is 
the end of everything between Walter and me. Our 
engagement is broken, Aunty. Oh, don't go away. 
Miss Elizabeth, the whole town will hear of it by to- 
morrow, and Fm glad to announce it myself to you. 
Here," and the girl looked like the muse of tragedy, "is 
a letter Tve had from him. I'll not read it Fll tear 
it up." 

This she hastened to do, tearing the offending letter 
into twenty fragments and throwing them into Letitia's 
rose-jar, which happened to be open. 

"Oh, the poor letter!" exclaimed Letitia. "Now, 
Elsie dear, sit down and tell us what Walter has done." 

Elsie composed herself. "I suppose I am behaving 
like a child," she said, "but Walter and I have quarreled 
and we cannot be reconciled. I have given him back 
his ring and I don't wish to see him again, or listen to 
any explanations. He was to have gone to Madeline's 
party with me night before last, and I was dressed and 
ready, and sat in my room two hours, in my new white 
gown with the pink ribbons and the rosebuds, the 
sweetest gown. Aunty, and Walter never came ! And 
he sent no excuse. And I went to bed and cried myself 
to sleep. But he was at the party, if you please, enjoy- 
ing himself, no doubt, and escorting his sister Bessie 
and that cousin from Washington, who is visiting at 
their house." 

"Elsie, there must have been a mistake. Did not 
Walter offer an apology ? Did he not say how it hap- 
pened ?" 

"He tried to explain last night, but do you think I'd 
listen ? No, ma'am. I just dropped the diamond ring 
into his hand and walked out of the room and left him 
standing on the middle of the rug, like a frozen statue. 
Then his letter came this morning and I've just torn it 
up unread." 

"Well," said Letitia, "it isn't fair not to read it. 
Take the rose-jar up to the spare bedroom, Elsie ; it's 
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warm there by the south window ; and now, to please 
me^ pick the pieces out of the dried rose leaves and ar- 
range them in order and see what Walter says. Be 
quidc, Elsie. Mrs. Deacon Brown is turning in at the 
gate." 

Elsie snatched the rose-jar and hurried upstairs. 
She did not want Mrs. Brown to see that she had been 
crying. That lady had merely stopped by to leave a 
volume from the book club and did not come in. I ob- 
served that Letitia did not urge her, and that she very 
carefully closed the door at the foot of the stairs. I un- 
derstood her reason five minutes later when another 
caller, in a hurry, too, came dashing in. 

This caller was Walter Otis. "Miss Letitia," he 
said, drawing her into the comer behind the Chinese 
screen, and hardly bowing to me, "I want a word in 
private with you. I want you to intercede with Elsie 
for me. That night of Madeline Lester's company I ' 
did not get home from Albany until ten o'clock. I had 
to go there on a case at five minutes' notice. I sent a 
message to Elsie that I would meet her at Madeline's, 
but the office boy forgot to take it. Then I went to the 
Lester's at ten minutes to eleven, expecting to find her, 
but every one was coming away, and I was only in time 
to escort Bess and Nelly home. Elsie had not been 
there at all." 

(They kept early hours socially in Ellerston, thirty 
years ago.) 

"It was too late then to see Elsie. I had to take the 
train to Roundout yesterday morning and I could not 
get to her till night. Then," and now it was Walter's 
turn to be gloomy, "it was too late. Elsie has dis- 
carded me." 

Letitia comforted the poor fellow and got him out of 
the house ; none too soon, for she heard Elsie moving 
about in the room overhead. 

"She will reconsider it, Walter," was what Letitia 
said, and he went away hopeful. 
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Down came Elsie, flushed and eager, but in a differ- 
ent frame of mind. 

"I do believe, Aunty," she said, "that you are a mind- 
reader. Walter's letter is perfectly clear, and he was 
not in the least to blame, and I am a little wretch. Fm 
out of all patience with myself. I'm going to send 
Walter word to come to-night and forgive me." 

"Well, dearest, don't be too humble," said Letitia. 
"Forgive him for what he did not mean and could not 
help. That will serve the purpose. And, Elsie, as you 
value the happiness of all your life to come, have no 
more of these squabbles. They flaw your lover's ideal 
of you, my dear. You and Walter will forget this 
fuss, but sometimes such misunderstandings last for- 



ever." 



When Elsie had gone, Letitia looked at me with a 
wistfulness in her soft eyes that I had never seen be- 
fore. Presently she went to her desk and opening a 
little drawer took out a picture. It was what we used 
to call a carte de visite. She showed it to me. 

"That was my first and only sweetheart," she said. 
"I have neither seen nor heard from him in twenty 
years, and we parted over a misunderstanding. I sent 
him from me as lightly as Elsie sent Walter, but, 
Elizabeth, he never came back. Laurence went West 
and married and dropped out of my life completely. I 
learned, after he had gone, that I had dealt with him 
unfairly, but there was no way for me to let him 
know my regret. He never wrote nor sent a line. 
When he married, six years after we separated, I saw 
the notice in a newspaper." 

"How cruel !" I commented. 

"It was I who was cruel. I told him that I had lost 
my faith in him and never wanted to see him again, and 
he took me at my word. Then, later, I found that I 
had been wilfully deceived by one who was no friend to 
Laurence, but wanted to be in Laurence's place with 
me. I have reason to think that stories, falsehoods. 
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were told to Laurence. Life is a tangled skein for 
some of us, Elizabeth." 

"But you are not unhappy." I looked at the benig- 
nant woman, so charming still, so serene, and I saw that 
she was not a grief-smitten wreck. 

"No ; I have come out on the farther side of unhap- 
piness, and am at peace. I understand young people, 
though, for I have had one love of my own, and it left 
me richer, not poorer, when it became a memory." 
We sat awhile in silence. Then, as Letitia did not seem 
to forbid it, I ventured to ask a question. 

Was your friend a lawyer, as Walter Otis is ?" 
Dear me, no," answered Letitia, with a smile. 
Laurence was just a plain farmer, and he was brought 
up a mile or so from here, at the Center. Most of his 
people are dead, but he has an old uncle who comes to 
see me now and then. The old gentleman has never 
been quite satisfied because he did not have me for one 
of the family. 

"He was here one day last week," she went on, mus- 
ingly, ** and he seemed possessed to talk about the old 
times and Laurence. I could not divert him. He 
tried to get me to ask questions, but I did not yield to 
the wish that rose in my mind. Laurence is nodiing to 
me any more. But it is like him to write to his old 
uncle, and I imagine the home news are the only things 
his uncle has to write that can interest him. But oh, 
how foolish I was in that old time t" 
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A Refrain in Lilies 



QHE postnian left a half-dozen letters just as 
rj the faintly were finishing breakfast. One 
y was for Professor Roberts, two were for 
11 his wife, and three for their daughter 
S Mary, They lingered at the table. Mary's 
letters were from girl friends, her mother's from 
the old home in Kentucky, and the Professor's bore 
a New York postmark and came from a stranger. 
Noting the absorbed look that grew in her husband's 
face as he read his letter over and over with the air of a 
person who had received a message from the sky, Mrs. 
Roberts' curiosity was awakened, yet she asked no 
question then, for there was barely time for their morn- 
ing worship together before the hour for chapel would 
arrive, and Professor Roberts was conducting the 
chapel exercises that week, 

AVhen at last the father had gone, and mother and 
daughter were alone together, they drew their chairs 
close to the little fire in tiie grate and dropped into a bit 
of friendly talk. Mrs. Roberts and Mary had more 
than the usual share of affection that binds together a 
mother and her only child. They were intimate friends 
in the truest sense, with omgenial tastes and common 
aims. Now that Mary had been graduated and was 
not quite sure what her next step would be, whether to 
stucfy sane branch of art or devote herself to journal- 
ism, which attracted her and in which she saw a possible 
opening, they were enjojdng a blissful interval of 
relaxation, and found one another's company delightful. 
M»ry read her letters aloud with ramwing comoients. 
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and Mrs. Roberts in turn communicated the contents of 
hers. "Cousin Louise invites us to visit her while you 
are free, and particularly wants us to come in time to 
spend Easter at the old home. What a pleasure beyond 
words it will be to go there with you, Mary ; to show you 
the places where I spent my happy childhood, and have 
you meet the friends who have heard about you, but 
have not seen you since you were a baby! Twenty- 
two years have passed since I saw Kentucky. There 
has never until now been enough money to spare for 
such a trip. This spring it can be managed. Your 
father will be very comfortable at home now that I 
have a competent woman in the kitchen, and you and I 
may as well take this outing while we can. What a 
difference a very little money can make ! That blessed 
little legacy that came to your father from across the 
sea, precisely as if it had been dropped from heaven, 
has made for us ease of mind and an opportunity for 
a few luxuries, and I can sometimes give myself a sim- 
ple pleasure without stopping to count the cost down 
to the last cent." 

"We have had a struggle, mother dear," answered 
the daughter cheerily, "but it has been sweet all along, 
for you and father have pulled together so bravely, and 
it has done me no small good to have to help myself, in 
part at least, up to this moment. I wonder where 
father's letter came from. He looked for an instant as 
if dynamite had exploded under his chair. You were 
not noticing. It was but for an instant ; then his face 
settled down into a sort of seraphic calm. You must 
have seen how absent-minded he was at prayers." 

"I was impressed," said the mother, "by the manner 
in whidi he prayed for wisdom and direction in impor- 
tant decisions, and by the intense thankfulness and 
praise that filled him as he committed the college to 
God. Mary, a terrible thought has occurred to me. I 
am af raid, dearest, that somebody has sent a gift to tiie 
coU^ge.'' 
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Why should that seem terrifying, mother ?" 

'An out-and-out gift would be more than welcome, 
Mary," replied Mrs. Roberts. "It would be a surprise 
of unalloyed gladness, but long and sad experience has 
shown me that the benefactors of struggling Western 
colleges almost without exception accompany their 
gifts with conditions. So many thousands of dollars 
will be given provided so many other thousands are 
raised by the institution before a specified date. Such 
gifts mean a g^eat deal in the end to the college, pro- 
vided the money is raised ; but while it is being raised, 
they entail a g^eat deal of disproportionate self-denial 
and even distress on the people connected with the col- 
lege. I have learned that every advance made by this 
institution detracts from the comfort of this household, 
helps to age your father, and in one way or another 
adds to the burdens that I would cheerfully carry, if I 
thought there was any justice in it ; but I don't, and I 
have reached a point where I feel very rebellious." 

"Why do you feel so certain, mother, that this gift is 
one of those that are to be dreaded?" 

"I know the signs," the mother answered. 

The subject was not pursued, nor resumed at all 
until the noon dinner. There was some discussion in 
regard to preparations for the anticipated visit, and 
Mary, having decided that she must have a new gown, 
paid a visit to the village dressmaker. Mrs. Roberts 
wrote a letter of acceptance to her cousin Louise, and 
as she went about the house attending to her usual 
tasks, she felt more lighthearted than she had for years. 

As the professor entered the house at noon, he heard 
his wife singing in one of the upper rooms. The hymn 
was a favorite with his wife, and he knew, as he listened 
to her, that she was in a mood of more than common 
contentment. A whimsical shadow of a smile flickered 
across his countenance. "When Constance sings that 
hymn about a stormy world and a fluttered dove, she is 
sure to be on the fop wave of foy. Poor, dear Con- 
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stance ! I am afraid my good news will upset her a 
trifle. She isn't quite as buoyant as she used to be, but 
now that Mary is here, she'll help her mother to be 
brave." 

Sweet and clear rose Mrs. Roberts' voice singing, 

My soul, amid this stormy world, 

Is like some fluttered dove, 
And fain would be as swift of wing 

To flee to Him I love. 

The cords that bound my heart to earth. 

Are broken by His hand; 
Before His Cross I found myself 

A stranger in the land. 



"Constance," called the professor from below, "I 
have something to tell you." 

"Dinner is on the table, father," announced Mary 
from the dining-room, and, in a low voice, before her 
mother came down, she added, "Let your news wait, 
father, till dinner is over, if it's anything very exciting. 
You know mother isn't quite strong in these days, and 
we have to be careful of her." 

The professor looked startled. "I have seen nothing 
wrong," he said. 

"Mother is very tired," repHed the daughter. "She 
needs rest and change." 

Then the mother came in, and they sat down to the 
noon-day meal. It was nearly over before the profes- ^ 
sor, drawing a letter from his pocket, handed it across ' 
the table to his wife. "Read that," he said. "Isn't that 
a providential happening? I have been talking with 
some of the others to-day, and we think that by hard 
work, a little more self-denial and God's blessing, we 
can secure the new laboratory that the college has been 
wanting so long." 

Mrs. Roberts read the letter at first silently and then 
aloud. There was no enthusiasm in her voice, and the 
expression of her countenance was decidedly that of 
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disapproval. Mary evidently reflected her mother's 
opinion. Mrs. Roberts was the first to speak. "My 
dear husband, so far as we are concerned, we have done 
our duty to this college to the uttermost farthing. We 
have gone beyond the twain mile that you are so fond 
of dwelling on, and have given to the fifth and sixth. 
What have we that we can g^ve ?" 

"I had thought, my dear," replied the professor, "that 
I might pledge- my salary for this year, and that we 
could by strict economy live — " He hesitated. 

"Live on what, father dear, if we have no salary?" 
said Mary. The professor still hesitated. 

"There will be a little income from the legacy. We 
have a little in the savings bank, and you will be earning 
something, Mary?" 

Mary flushed. "I hope so, father, but I can't count 
confidently on very much this first year, and mother 
positively ought not to be asked to endure another hard- 
ship, or make another sacrifice. It isn't fair. And for 
your dear self, you need clothes and books. You 
should be able to subscribe for that foreign magazine 
that you have been wanting so long. You have given 
years of toil and love to this college. I cannot believe 
that the dear Lord means you to spend your heart's 
blood, drop by drop, that it may have a laboratory this 
year or next." 

Similar conversations were held in the president's 
home, and in the homes of the faculty in general. 
Without exception the men were willing and anxious 
to do their part, but equally without exception the wives 
and daughters concluded that they could not live on air, 
and that the munificent gift of a rich man's thousands 
must be declined, if it were conditioned on poor men 
raising an equal amount. A frank statement of the 
case was finally sent to the donor, with the result that • 
he withdrew his offer and substituted for it a smaller 
unconditioned donation. 

Professor Roberts was not entirely certain in his own 
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mind that they had rightly understood the will of the 
Lord in the matter, and he pondered over it in the soli- 
tary evenings tkat he spent after Mrs. Roberts and 
Mary had set out on their visit to Kentucky. His let- 
ters to them had an undertone of sadness, and Mrs. 
Roberts shook her head when she read them with a re- 
gretful understanding that she had fallen a trifle in his 
estimation. But Mary's assurance that the matter had 
been properly decided gave her daily encouragement, 
and besides she became aware that her visit was giving 
her back some of her lost strength, and restoring the 
even poise that had been trembling in the balance. Her 
doubts and fears were at last put to flight by a long ten- 
der letter from the professor. She received it a few 
days before Easter. 

"I don't know what you will think of me, dear wife,'* 
it began, "but I have had a vision vouchsafed to me, 
and I think my perspective is truer than it has hitherto 
been. Since you left, Mrs. Fletcher has been at death's 
door. I did not write you of her illness, for there was 
nothing you could do, and I did not want to cast a cloud 
on your enjoyment. Our friend has had pneumonia, 
and has been very low, but the crisis has passed, and to- 
day the doctors think she will live. They told Fletcher 
that she had been drained in the past of her reserve 
vitality, and that there was almost nothing to build on. 
We of this faculty are beginning to understand that we 
cannot tax the strength of women and children with our 
eyes open, until they stumble into the grave. I do not 
fear that you or Mary or any of our band will shrink 
from any right sacrifice, but in the past my eyes have 
been closed to all sides of the subject except one. We 
must work and wait for our college in other ways than 
those we have heretofore used. Who knows but that 
some graduate of the future may be a multi-millionaire, 
who will rejoice to crown his Alma Mater with magnifi- 
cent endowments? Meanwhile we are preparing for 
Easter, and I shall send all your lilies and carnations 
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and palms to decorate the chapel and the village church 
on Easter Sunday. I know this is what you would do, 
if you were here." 

"Have we been right?" asked the mother as she read 
this letter. "This is the most unheroic letter I have 
ever had from your father." 

"Oh, mother, mother," said Mary, "how inconsistent 
you are ! It is the most human letter of dear father's 
that I have read for many a day." 




Mrs. Christy's Beginnings 




RS. LORIMER CHRISTY looked up from 
the letter she was reading to a portrait that 
hung on the wall. From the place where 
she had seen it in her childhood the face of 
her mother looked down on her with a 
benediction. She had no recollection of her mother, to 
whom the call to higher service and the heavenly home 
had come when her daughter was still a little one in the 
nursery. Yet it never seemed to Mrs. Christy that she 
had been motherless. In one way or another her 
mother had been an inspiration and a force in her life, 
and she had always been sure that in any crisis there 
would come to her a suggestion, as direct as if it were 
from a mother on earth, from her mother in heaven. 

She was only twenty-four. Into her short life there 
had been crowded many sorrows and also many joys. 
Her father had survived his wife almost twenty years, 
and had passed away only two years ago. Her hus- 
band had lived but a few months after their happy 
marriage, and no child had been given Mrs. Christy to 
comfort her in her bereavement. Having no brothers 
or sisters and no immediate relatives, she was peculiarly 
desolate, so far as kindred were concerned, although 
she had a host of devoted friends. Possessed of beauty, 
youth, charm, and large wealth, she was the center of a 
group of acquaintances who neglected no opportunity 
to be of service to her, and who surrounded her with 
those delicate and unobtrusive attentions that make the 
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rough places plain and the hard ways easy for the feet 
of the solitary. 

Mrs. Christy was discontented with herself. The 
New Year brought its usual arresting pause, for, al- 
though time never ceases in its rapid flight, yet we pil- 
grims occasionally stop at wayside inns to rest and look 
forward or back. The Inn of the New Year is always 
one of these halting-places for thoughtful people. 

Folding her hands and closing her eyes, Mrs. Christy 
reverently repeated the prayer she had been wont to use 
with the other girls at vespers when in college, the beau- 
tiful General Confession of the Episcopal Church, clear 
and fitting, and therefore quite frequently adopted by 
members of other churches : "Almighty and Most Mer- 
ciful Father, we have erred and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep. We have followed too much the de- 
vices and desires of our own hearts. We have offended 
against thy holy laws, we have left undone those things 
that we ought to have done, and we have done those 
things that we ought not to have done, and there is no 
health in us." 

Yes," she murmured, and her sigh grew deeper, 
yes, that epitomizes the story of my last twelve 
months; my sins of omission and commission over- 
whelm me, and how shall I do better another year? 
Lord, give me thy help. Send me a message or a 
messenger." 

Again she took up the letter and read it thoughtfully. 
A cousin had written from Dakota. The cousin was of 
that remote degree in which the exact kinship is difficult 
to trace, but she had borne as a maiden the same name 
that had been Emily Christy's in girlhood, and though 
they had never met, Mrs. Christy knew who she was 
and what had been the remarkable experience of her 
career. She had been an artist and a singer, and had in 
most particulars been in contrast with the sober, steady- 
S^oing people of her clan. The letter said that she 
was widowed, poor and dying, and was about to send 
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under the guardianship of strangers her little girl of 
four to Mrs. Christy, commending her to such love and 
protection as she could find it in her heart to give. 

"Mother," said Mrs. Christy, suddenly rising and 
looking at the picture on the wall, "what would you do 
if you were here?" 

She moved restlessly around the room, and presently 
going to the bookcase, took down a volume of George 
Macdonald, of which she was fond. Next to it there 
happened to be on the shelf a small, old leather-covered 
volume that belonged on the top shelf. Its antique 
and worn binding was out of place beside the newer 
books. Mrs. Christy's books had been dusted and re- 
arranged a few days before Christmas, and evidently 
a maid had slipped this bygone favorite into a niche 
where it had no claim. It was merely a very respect- 
able old-fashioned top-shelf resident of the library. 
Mrs. Christy took it down with her Macdonald, and 
mechanically opened it, to see on the fly-leaf her moth- 
er's name inscribed in delicate characters, "Emily Arm- 
strong, from her teacher and friend, Lucile Owen," 
with a date and the name of a school famous in its day. 

Lovingly she turned the pages, many of which were 
marked and annotated by her mother, and presently she 
found a yellow sheet of note paper closely written and 
folded across. The paper dropped apart at the folding 
as she lifted it from its hiding-place in the old book. 
This was what the girl of a past generation had written 
for herself, and it was the message her daughter had 
prayed for : "A great deal of time is irretrievably lost 
and wilfully wasted in lamentation over errors and re- 
grets over mistakes. We spend precious hours in 
mourning over what we have left undone — or done 
amiss. What we ought to do is to set ourselves ear- 
nestly at work. There is cverjrthing in a strong initia- 
tive. 'Begin instead of resolve,* shall be my motto 
hereafter. In class to-day Miss Owen reminded us 
that resolutions were cheap and beginnings were costly. 
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She said it was very little trouble to resolve, and that 
sometimes one felt virtuous and almost proud on ac- 
count of excellent resolves. She added tiiat what she 
wanted us to do was to make good beginnings and then 
to hold steadily onward in whatever path we might 
choose. My difficulty has been hitherto in not know- 
ing where to begin, but I am going from this time to 
stop looking about for great things, and I shall start 
right on with whatever comes toward me in God's 
providence." 

Mrs. Christy read over and over the words penned so 
long ago. As never before she felt herself her moth- 
er's child, and the advice of the teacher of other days 
sounded in her ear as if spoken in the room. "A strong 
initiative" — ^that was the message she had craved. She 
dropped on her knees and asked God to give her light, 
and to help her not alone to make good beginnings in 
the New Year, but to supply wisdom and courage for 
every step and every hour, as she should struggle on. 

The early darkness was gathering. Norah came in 
and lit the lamps and stirred up the fire on the hearth to 
a brighter glow. She lingered a moment as if waiting 
for a little conversation. Mrs. Christy never kept her 
servants on the outer edge of her life. They were a 
part of her home, and her relations with them were 
friendly and agreeable, also mutually helpful. 

"Norah," she said, "I want you to-morrow morning 
to prepare the little room next mine for a guest. A 
child not much more than a baby is crossing the conti- 
nent to visit me. Her mother is sending the little one 
to my care." 

The round face of the Irish maid brightened and 
dimpled as she clasped her hands and exclaimed, 
"Won't that be the finest New Year's gift that could 
come to this house ! Oh, Mrs. Christy, I am glad, and 
so will Bridget and Michael be when I tell them !" 

Just then there was a ring at the door-bell. Pres- 
ently a telegram was brought in and handed to Mrs. 
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Christy. She read it with startled eyes. It came from 
her cousin and ran to this effect : "I am better. Doctor 
thinks strong enough to travel. Am bringing Ruth 
myself. Millicent." 

This message put a very different aspect of things be- 
fore Mrs. Christy. To undertake the guardianship of a 
little tender child was one thing ; to introduce into her 
home an erratic, inconsequent and eccentric growti per- 
son was another. From all that she had heard of her 
cousin Millicent she would be an element of perplexity 
in the tranquil household, and of embarrassment among 
the sober and conservative friends who made Mrs. 
Christy's world. Nevertheless, if this were the divine 
leading, Emily Christy could not turn away from it. 
Her mother's girlish thoughts returned to her. Why 
should not she too ignore resolutions and set out confi- 
dently with beginnings ? 

Instead of arranging a nursery for Ruth, a pleasant 
suite was prepared for a child and a mother. A week 
later both appeared. When Mrs. Christy saw how 
white and wan, how frail and weary, was the mother 
who had gathered enough strength to make a journey 
of many days with a little child, her whole being over- 
flowed with pity. Millicent was not long for this 
world ; so much was plain. But her spirit that had been 
undaunted in the presence of disaster and ill-fortune 
was steadfast and unconquered, and through the weeks 
of thewinter her cheerfulness and heroism burned in her 
feeble body like a radiant flame. She was utterly un- 
like any one Mrs. Christy had known. Unconventional 
and careless of dress and forms, she was pure-hearted 
and sweet, and belonged to the type of women who are 
misunderstood because they do themselves injustice by 
standing aloof from those who might help them. The 
artistic temperament is not necessarily allied to disre- 
gard of pure morality, although there are good people 
who make the mistake of fancying that those who go 
through life loving art and color and music with an 
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absorbing passion are breakers wilfully of God's com- 
mands. Ruth's mother had seen life in many phases. 
She had made a wretched marriage and had known 
depths of poverty and loss that were inconceivable to 
Emily Christy in her beautifully appointed home. But 
she had never lost her simple childish faith, and the last 
months of her life were unspeakably peaceful, and even 
blithe, as almost imperceptibly she grew weaker and 
weaker. She would pass but some night between the 
darkness and the dawn and cross the bar. It made her 
supremely happy to see her little Ruth in the arms of 
Mrs. Christy, and to know that her beloved child would 
be surrounded with every joy that a loving woman 
could find to make her fully contented and blessed. 

To adopt a child is not so simple a thing as it looks. 
It is a beginning — ^not of one, but of a hundred different 
enterprises. This Mrs. Christy would discover in the 
future. Her friends as they talked the matter over 
agreed in the main that this was the very best thing she 
could possibly have done. She had needed an object 
around which her affections could twine, and they de- 
cided that a child related to her by ties of blood had a 
claim that no other could, have brought into the lonely 
home. The few who met Millicent were greatly im- 
pressed with the vividness of her fragile existence, and 
felt a new tenderness for the little girl she was be- 
queathing to Mrs. Christy. 

But no one could predict what really was to occur. 
They could not know that the fountain of maternal love 
once opened, Mrs. Christy would bring into her beauti- 
ful home first one and then another orphan child who 
should be brought up as sister and brother with her 
little Ruth. Nor could they lift a single comer of the 
curtain that conceals the years that are to come, and see 
how this dear lady should hereafter be the patroness of 
many a charity that has to do with the saving from ruin 
of little children. They could not know that Mrs. 
Christy's beginnings would be divine leadings toward 
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a good fight against child slavery and an effort for the 
redemption of juvenile offenders. 

None of us know where a path may end, although we 
may often ascertain rather definitely where it begins. 
Conclusions are with God. The lesson for us in most 
events is a lesson of trust and obedience. What we 
most need is bravery and confidence, so that we may 
not let an opportunity pass us by unrecognized. Most 
of us may say with Mrs. Christy, if with her we pray 
for a message and a messenger. 

He leadeth me, he leadeth me, 
By his own hand he leadeth me. 





Sister Hannah 



HE manse garden, always an inviting place, 
was never more so than in May, when the 
lilacs were in bloom and the daffodils made 
a blaze of color in the narrow borders that 
skirted the plots of velvet grass. Lucy 
Carpenter had come from the city to visit her Aunt 
Matilda in the manse of Edgewood and to get back, if 
possible, the roses she had lost during her illness in the 
winter. Books and studies, needlework and drawing, 
the doctors said must be wholly laid aside and Lucy 
must get close to nature and live a free life in the beau- 
tiful outdoor world. Sunshine and fresh air and gentle 
exercise were the prescription certain to restore health 
and vigor. Lucy had bemoaned the six months dropped 
from college and the impossibility of catching up so that 
she could be graduated with her class a year hence, but 
in the quiet shelter of the manse and the sweetness and 
tranquillity of the childless home that made so much of 
her because she was young, and needed brooding love, 
she forgot to worry over what could not be helped. 
When her Uncle Hugh Allen at family prayers read the 
words of our Lord about taking no thought for the 
morrow and sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 
Lucy understood what they meant. There might be 
trials and perplexities in the manse, but there was no 
agitation. Uncle Hugh and Aunt Matilda had learned 
how to commit their ways unto the Lord and were will- 
ing that he should direct their steps. 
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Every afternoon the minister went to pay visits in 
the congregation. His people were scattered far and 
wide over hills and dales, and he made calls in a run- 
about drawn by a sure-footed, fat-bodied old horse who 
took his time and refused to be hurried as he plodded 
over the familiar roads. 

"I think to-day we will call on the Hobarts," he said. 
*Xet me see. This is May, and Sister Hannah has 
probably come home from her winter in the South and 
is setting things right in that unlucky household." 

"My dear Hugh," said Mrs. Allen, "I wish you 
would not speak of the Hobarts as unlucky. You will 
demoralize Lucy if you do. Say untidy or unthrifty, if 
you like. You know, dear, there is no such thing as 
luck." 

"I quite agree with you, Matilda," meekly replied the 
minister. "But it comes somehow to the same thing. 
When Sister Hannah gets there, tangles straighten 
out." 

"All the worse for Sister Hannah," briskly answered 
Mrs. Allen. "When do you suppose she and Willie 
Stephens are ever going to be married? They have 
been engaged nearly ten years now, and latterly I have 
noticed that Willie pays far too much attention to Han- 
nah's sister Lily, who is now growing to be a most 
beautiful girl." 

The minister sighed, assisted Lucy into the runabout, 
took up the reins, chirruped to the aged colt and set off. 
He, too, had been noticing that Lily Hobart and Wil- 
liam Stephens were becoming absorbed in one another 
during the months when Hannah was away nursing or 
housekeeping or in some other way earning money to 
keep a roof over the heads of her very shiftless family. 
Her father could not be blamed, for years ago he had 
lost health and fortune and wife in one year, and worse 
still, had lost his grip. In the slow progress of a creep- 
ing paralysis Mr. Hobart had ceased to care what be- 
came of the children ; how they kept the wolf from the 
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door nobody could have told. But it required little 
shrewdness to discover that Sister Hannah did the 
planning, the saving, the contriving and the managing 
that eked out a living, kept the children in school, 
brought the boys along until now they were earning 
something and relieving her, and that she was, in fact, 
the mainstay and support of a rather helpless set of 
people. 

Hannah Hobart was twenty-eight. At eighteen she 
had become engaged to William Stephens, whose father 
was welj-to-do and owned the largest general store in 
Edgewood. William was a steady-going, intelligent 
fellow, the sort of man whom it seems safe for a girl to 
trust in, and he gave Hannah the tribute of an honest 
and adoring love. But as the years lengthened and one 
was added to another, and Hannah, working hard, 
knowing care and trouble, and living wholly for others, 
parted too soon with her girlish bloom, William grew 
restless and weary and finally, in his secret heart, dier- 
ished doubts of Hannah's fair dealing with him. Had 
he no rights ? Was he to wait forever ? Must he do 
without the home he craved because forsooth the girl 
he wanted to marry was already wedded to a parcel of 
children and an ailing father? Will's mother died, and 
his father and himself were left alone. More than ever 
he needed a wife, and less than ever in the last year did 
he wish that wife to be Hannah Hobart. In the ten 
years Lily had changed from a delicate, white-faced 
child into an exquisite, slender girl, whose beauty 
matched the name she bore. Before he fully realized it 
William had transferred his affections to tiie younger 
sister, and Lily had drifted into an intimacy with him 
and a trusting, clinging regard that was very near love. 
On her part she had no thought of disloyalty to Han- 
nah, but in truth Hannah seemed to her much too old 
and too settled to think of marrying any one ; besides, 
should Hannah marry, what would become of the 
Hobarts ? 
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The minister and Lucy stopped at the Hobart house 
about four in the afternoon. An unwonted air of neat- 
ness, shining windows, well-swept walks, a clean ver- 
anda, proclaimed the fact that the presiding genius of 
good order had returned. Hannah herself stepped 
smilingly out to meet Mr. Allen. His keen eyes at once 
discovered that something had happened. Hannah 
looked brighter and younger than when she went away 
just after Christmas. The minister was very fond of 
her and had loved her for her goodness and courage 
ever since, a motherless girl, she had picked up the 
family and carried it on. 

**Really, Hannah," he said, "you look as if something 
unusual had happened. Has your ship come in ?" 

"You will hardly believe it, dear Mr. Allen," she 
said, "but several tilings have happened, and my ship 
has come in. The first thing is that I have broken my 
engagement with Willie Stephens. I came to the con- 
clusion a year ago that I was all wrong in holding him 
to our boy-and-girl troth. I was afraid it would break 
his heart to have me tell him this, so I foolishly delayed, 
but I might as well have spoken sooner, for Will was 
much relieved to be free, and will you believe it, he is 
already engaged to Lily, dear little Lily, and they will 
be married soon ! No more long engagements in this 
family, Mr. Allen. Still another thing you will be glad 
to hear is that John and Reuben are both doing remark- 
ably well in the packing-house in town, and both have 
had their salaries increased lately. Then my ship came 
in unexpectedly in the shape of a legacy from my great- 
aunt, Hannah Thorpe. Iron ore was discovered on 
her farm three years ago, and that made it very valu- 
able, and my legacy is a fortune." 

They were not standing up all the time that this was 
said, for Hannah had asked them to take seats on the 
veranda. Presently her father came out from the 
house in his slow, shambling way, and settled into his 
armchair, and then Lily, bright and blushing, brought 
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lemonade and sponge-cake. This was in itself a won- 
derful thing, for the Hobarts had never been able to 
afford the simple hospitality that was common in the 
region round about Edgewood. It appeared to Mr. 
Allen that a magician's wand had touched and trans- 
formed the whole place. Something else there was 
that he did not understand, and it puzzled him greatly. 
Could it be possible that Hannah Hobart without a 
heartache had renounced an old lover and handed him 
over to her sister as one might hand a bundle or a 
packet, and had been made perfectly happy because she 
had received a fortune ? 

Lucy and Lily, girl-fashion, wandered off to talk to- 
gether in the old garden back of the Hobart house. It 
was a quaint garden with hedges of box and privet. 
Although they knew one another only slightly, the free- 
masonry of youth brought them into sympathy. Lily 
was explaining to Lucy that Will Stephens, who had 
been to her as an older brother, was just the comrade 
she had always longed for and was ever and ever so 
much younger in spirit than Sister Hannah; that she 
was sure he could not have made Hannah happy. 
"Then, too," she murmured, "though it is still a secret, 
Sister Hannah herself is going to be married." 

Lucy looked very much surprised. She had not ex- 
pected the world to move so rapidly at Edgewood. 
This was almost equal to New York or Chicago. Who 
in the world was Hannah meaning to marry? The 
story soon unfolded itself. In the Southern town 
where Hannah had spent the winter she had met a doc- 
tor who had known her father and mother long ago. 
He was in fact a college friend of Mr. Hobart, a bache- 
lor, and to some extent a recluse. Meeting Hannah, he 
had been interested to hear of his old friend, and gradu- 
ally at first and later rapidly he had grown interested in 
his friend's daughter. He was astonished when Hannah 
revealed to him the story of her own long engagement 
and told him that it had only recently been broken. 
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"Why are you so amazed?" she asked him on the 
day when, walking under the shadow of trees garlanded 
and festooned with the gray moss of a Southern forest, 
she had outlined for him the story of her life. 

"I cannot see, my dear," he said, "with all else you 
have to do, where there ever was any time for courting. 
Wooing and winning and romance need some sort of 
background, and yours has been grayer than the moss 
above our heads, and yet you have kept young and re- 
tained your ideals." 

"To myself and the people at home I have grown old 
fast," was Hannah's answer. "I am twenty-eight, and 
I am afraid I look like thirty-five or forty." 

"In my eyes you look scarcely the age you claim," 
was the doctor's graceful reply, and he meant it every 
word. 

"I can never leave my father," said Hannah. 

"I shall never ask you to do so. Together we will 
take care of him, and, my child, you need never have 
another anxious moment about making ends meet. I 
have enough and to spare." 

This was before Hannah's ship came in. 

"Lucy," said the minister, in gfreat excitement, as 
they drove away from the Hobart's gate, "I am thank- 
ful that King David's head is turned toward home. He 
always goes at a livelier pace when he is thinking about 
his stall and the oats in the barn. I can hardly wait to 
tell your Aunt Matilda the miraculous course of events 
in the house we have just left. Two weddings in pros- 
pect and nobody's feelings hurt, a fortune dropped out 
of heaven into Sister Hannah's lap, and the doctor com- 
ing into the family to take care of poor old Philip 
Hobart ! Wonders will never cease." 

"Well," said Lucy with a little laugh, "it may be 
practical, but it isn't in line with my ideas of sentiment." 

"Yes, child, I understand," said the minister. ^'But 
all's well that ends well, and I feel that divine Provi- 
dence turned the luck of the Hobarts." 



The Patience of Hope 



HHE pictures of Hope and Patience painted 
n by imagination are very dissimilar. Pa- 
9 ticnce in the mind's eye is a grave figure 
IB accustomed to bearing burdens and taking 
a the day's march as it comes without mur- 
muring or weak complaint. Patience wears gray rai- 
ment, and has left enthusiasm and spontaneity far 
behind her, as she trudges resolutely along the road, 
caring little whether it he rough or smooth. 

Hope, on the other hand, is bright and gay, fleet of 
foot, tireless in endeavor, ready for action, seizing the 
present moment, but investing it with the golden glory 
of dreams that Hope's vision always beholds as surely 
coming true. No two figures on the canvas of the 
mind are more utterly unlike than these two symbolic 
ones of Hope and Patience. 

Yet in every successful life, to drop metaphor, there 
must be the allied characteristics of patience and hope. 
The one quality must fit into and shape the other, and 
while the one furnishes the steam that moves the ma- 
chinery, the other must give strength and ballast to the 
machinery itself. A man or woman who has not the 
requisite patience to await results, who has not the in- 
domitable courage that makes victory certain in tiit end, 
will soon be distanced in a race where competitors 
throng from every side. A man or woman who has not 
the temperament that clothes the future in roseate hues, 
who lacks that belief in an enterprise which is the syno- 
nym for hope, who never attacks the day's work with 
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elation, must inevitably sufjfer defeat. The ideal leader 
unites many apparently opposite qualities in the fabric 
of the soul. Foremost among these is what we may call 
the patience of hope. 

Looking back over history, we note that the great 
commanders and great statesmen have been endowed 
with this trait as a portion of their equipment for ser- 
vice. Study the portrait of Abraham Lincoln and read 
the record of his steadfast and singularly noble life, and 
in the foreground shines like a star a hopefulness that 
was never obscured in the gloomiest hour because be- 
hind it was a patience that obstacles could not daunt nor 
calamities vanquish. The lofty and invincible charac- 
ter of Robert E. Lee, a character in which honor and 
integrity were stainless and unflawed, equally held the 
same beautiful quality of hopeful patience at times 
when a weaker and less heroic soul would have been in 
the depths of despair. 

Washington in the darkest period of the Revolution- 
ary struggle never lost hope and never failed in pa- 
tience. These two characteristics are conspicuous in 
the biography of such soldiers as Wellington, Havelock 
and Gordon. 

Going back to the pages of the Bible, we still find the 
greatest achievements made possible by the devoted 
valor of men who were patient and hopeful at every step 
of their progress. Think of Nehemiah offering the cup 
to the Persian king, offering it with a sad and clouded 
countenance, although he knew that the absolute mon- 
arch demanded smiles from those who waited upon 
him, and that suspicion was ever lurking in the palace, 
ready to uncoil like a serpent and wound the Hebrew 
captives who were aliens there. Nehemiah, a prince by 
birth and lineage and of princely dignity, possessed 
that patience of hope which not only grasps opportu- 
nity, but paves the way for it. Amid the luxury of the 
Persian court he thought of the city of his fathers lying 
waste, and his plea and his prayer were that Jerusalem 
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might be restored and redeemed. Nor was he afraid 
to ask large things of the sovereign when the moment 
arrived. In the quiet of his own room and on his knees 
before Jehovah he had thought how long his journey 
must be and what he should need if the time came when 
he could rebuild those fallen walls and establish again 
the rites of the temple as they had been before the cap- 
tivity. He asked and he obtained, he purposed and he 
fulfilled, for he had in rare perfection the qualities of 
hope and patience. 

So was it with Daniel, so with David, with Joshua, 
with Caleb, and with Moses. To read the story of the 
Bible as one great and noble character is outlined after 
another, is to read a never-ending record of fearless- 
ness, of beauty, of unselfishness and of consecration. 
These men of faith and men of obedience were also men 
of patience and men of hope. 

In 1686, at King's Cliffe, Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, was bom a man whose name should rank with the 
most brilliant scholars and thinkers of a remarkable 
era. The contemporary of Defoe, Addison, Samuel 
Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, the eminent gifts of 
William Law were devoted not to literature but to 
Qiristianity. His works may be found on the shelves 
of every theological library, and here and there they lie 
on the table of the lay reader who prizes thoughts and 
sentiments that kindle zeal and assist meditation. Mr. 
Law was from his youth a man of purpose and a man of 
prayer. As a student at college he wrote for his own 
guidance a number of rules, one of which was to pray in 
private three times a day in addition to the morning and 
evening prayer. As a minister and a man of affairs in 
later life he spent never less than three hours daily in 
communion with God. Desiring with all his heart to 
do something for the benefit of widows and orphans in 
his native village of King^s Cliffe, he did not know that 
the means to carry out his plan would ever be given 
him^ but he had beyond most men the patience of hope. 
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The Rev. Alexander Whyte in an interesting sketch of 
William Law relates the following incident : 

"During the Putney period of his life, when Law was 
standing in the door of his publisher's shop in Pater- 
noster Row looking at the passing crowd, a young man 
in the dress and with the manners of a gentleman's ser- 
vant stepped out of the crowd and asked him if he was 
Mr. Law, and put a letter with that address into his 
hand. AAJTien Law opened the letter he found inside of 
it a bank-note for a thousand pounds. No name ac- 
companied the npte, and by the time that Law had 
looked up from his letter the messenger had gone. But 
there could be no doubt about it. There was the cor- 
rect address, the Reverend William Law, M.A., and 
inside the thousand pounds. Some well-wisher, some 
one who had read the 'Three Letters' and the 'Christian 
Perfection,' had taken this anon)rmous way of convey- 
ing his gratitude to the unbeneficed author. Before 
Law had left the doorstep he had taken his resolution, 
for has not Gibbon told us that his father's old tutor be- 
lieved all that he professed and practiced all that he 
enjoined? For years Law had had the poor widows 
and orphans of King's Cliffe on his heart, and he had 
often said to himself that if he were only a rich man 
they should not need to beg their bread. And now, 
behold, in a moment, and without any effort or desert 
of his, he was a rich man. And accordingly next 
morning Law took the first coach to King's Cliffe, and 
before he returned to Putney he had made arrange- 
ments for the building and endowment of a residential 
school for fourteen poor girls. And then in after years 
when he had returned to the Manor House of his na- 
tive town, and when his books had begun to bring him 
in some royalty, and when old Mrs. Hutchinson, the 
rich merchant's widow, and Miss Gibbon, his old pupil, 
had come to live with him, the three charitable souls all 
threw their incomes into a common purse, lived with all 
the frugality and modesty set forth in Law's practical 
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books, the 'Christian Perfection' and the 'Serious Call/ 
and gave all to the poor. Schools were built for 
orphan boys and girls." 

In our own land a notable example of the patience of 
hope is given in the beneficent career of Mary Lyon, the 
founder of Mount Holyoke College. She builded bet- 
ter than she knew when in faith and humility, with un- 
shaken trust in an overruling Providence, she went to 
and fro through New England enlisting friends for a 
novel enterprise, namely, the establishment for young 
women of a school of higher learning, where they 
might receive a thorough education at a comparatively 
small cost. The immense number of women who have 
been reached and helped by Mount Holyoke is not lim- 
ited by the list of graduates from that splendid institu- 
tion. Missionaries to every quarter of the globe have 
gone from South Hadley, and the work of Mary Lyon, 
who had the patience of hope, has penetrated the dark 
places of the earth and illuminated them with the glory 
of God. 

Instances might be multiplied. They are scattered 
through the pages of literature and are to be known and 
read of all men. Emma Willard, Fidelia Fiske, Ann 
Hasseltine Judson, Irene Petrie, Frances Ridley Ilav- 
ergal, Margaret Bottome — how the names spring to 
memory as the stars come out in the twilight skies ! 

Why should I say '*in real life"? Literature is life 
epitomized. Life and letters can never be separated. 
Rather let us speak of daily life as it is lived by you and 
me. Here is the mother ; she is surrounded by a group 
of little ones ; her boys and girls are in school learning 
lessons that shall by and by be useful to them, having 
their minds disciplined and their faculties trained for 
the engagettients and responsibilities of a quickly com- 
ing future. The mother sees difficulties and tempta- 
tions that are to impede the path of this or that child, 
and she tries to guide the youthful life that it may be 
able to cope with whatever may confront it. She has 
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infinite patience. She has also a sunny hopefulness 
that makes her home a paradise. Take the minister of 
a country parish, his people scattered over hills and val- 
leys remote from one another. There are such parishes 
deep buried in the snows of February where it is diffi- 
cult to get the congregation together for a mid-week 
meeting, where the work is handicapped by scanty 
means, and where the outlook is often disheartening. 
Does the minister bemoan himself that God has given 
him his place of toil in obscurity and loneliness, and 
that hardship and perhaps poverty are his portion? 
Not in the least. As a good servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ he accepts and endures hardness, and in the book 
of the recording angel hi^ triumphs are written and 
there come to him often, in his study and as he drives 
in the teeth of the blast over the mountain roads, mes- 
sages from and glimpses of the Lord whose disciple and 
follower he is. 

Wherever we are, if we are in earnest, we shall find 
room for the exercise of patience, and if we are happy 
we shall find pleasure in hoping for the dawn of a better 
day. The wrong that needs resistance and the right 
that needs assistance both call for patient courage and 
cheerful optimism. When one meets a person who 
has no hope of seeing things improve, one is oppressied 
as if a damp fog had hidden away the sun. 

Both hope and patience are susceptible of cultivation. 
It is as well to be candid with ourselves and to recognize 
and admit our deficiencies. If we are by nature hasty, 
irritable and impatient, if we begin well but have no 
power of holding on, if our g^asp is easily relaxed, we 
must learn to be patient. If we are prone to see the 
dark side and not the bright, if we have no natural grace 
of anticipation, if we never hear joy-bells ringing in the 
soul, nor watch the vision shining in the East, we must 
pray for hope. He who giveth liberally will not with- 
hold this beatific endowment. 



One Easter Day 

JIHE carriage stood at the door. Down the 

n steps of the great house came three women 

y dressed in clinging black, a mother and two 

II daughters. They carried flowers in their 

3 hands. On the face of the mother was a 

stem and settled expression of melancholy, as deep and 

brooding as a sunless sky. Her girls were young and 

lovely, with the exquisite chann of the early twenties, 

but they seemed awed by their mother's somber grief. 

"The cemetery, Edward," said Milly, the younger of 
the girls, as she entered the carriage last and drove 
away. 

Three years before this Eastertide a crushing sorrow 
had suddenly befallen this family. The only son, a 
youth of great promise, had gone out in the morning, 
happy and well, and his maimed body had been brought 
home at ni^t. He had been instantly killed in a rail- 
way accident. His mother had never recovered her 
serenity, and cheerfulness had been banished from the 
family group, as if to smile were a sin, so that the time 
since Kenneth's death was to his father and his sisters a 
desert-space of unillumined gloom. They too had 
grieved ; the father would never be the same again, yet 
to him had been given the comfort of Christian resigna- 
tion and Christian hope. The sisters, with the natural 
rebound of their age, had now ceased constantly to miss 
Kenneth and to weep for him daily. But the mother, 
who had changed from her look of comely matronhood 
to the withered aspect of ol^ age, was inconsolable her- 
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self, and exacted from every one around her the tribute 
of an unbroken sadness. 

Each day the mother went, in storm or in shine, to 
visit the g^rave of her beloved son. Often she carried 
flowers there. On Easter the floral offerings were 
especially beautiful, and the pious pilgrimage as to a 
shrine was the only pleasure, a mournful one, left to the 
broken-hearted mother. 

To-morrow would be Easter Sunday, and it was on 
the afternoon of Saturday that Mrs. Malcolm and her 
daughters carried their votive tributes again to Ken- 
neth's grave. 

They lingered there longer than usual. Twilight 
was gathering when they reached their home. On the 
way back Mrs. Malcolm had not once spoken. But she 
started visibly, and her pale cheek flushed to crimson, 
as she opened her own front door. 

For from within came the strains of a clear voice 
singing in sweet high notes, to the accompaniment of a 
harp. The silence of a desolate home had been broken. 

A girl, young, slender, dressed in white, was singing, 
and the harp made its soft tinkling accompaniment as 
her slight fingers touched its strings. 

These were the words of her song : 

Out of the chill and the shadow. 

Into the thrill and the shifle, 
Out of the dearth and the f amine. 

Into the fulness divine. 
Sin evermore left behind us. 

Pain nevermore to distress. 
Leaving the moan for the music. 

Living the Saviour to bless. 

Seeing the face of the Master, 

Yearned for in distance and dream. 
Oh for that rapture of glory, 

Oh for that vision supreme. 
Out of the sigh and the silence, 

Into the heart of the song; 
Out of the exile and bondage 

Into the home-gathered throng. 
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The singer ceased. From somewhere in the far comer 
of the room Mr. Malcolm advanced. 

"Jessie," he said, "I have brought a visitor to spend 
Easter with us. Edith, Mildred, this is your far-away 
cousin Sybilla. You have heard me speak of her 
mother, Lucy Alford, who was brought up with me. 
Sybilla flashed into my office the other day, and I 
thought I would bring her home to-day for an Easter 
surprise — Sybilla and her harp. We have been silent 
in this house long enough, Jessie." 

"Oh, Hugh, can you say that? Do you forget Ken- 
neth?" 

"Forget my boy ! Never, till I meet him again, will 
he be out of my mind, but, Jessie, life cannot stop for 
the rest of us because Kenneth is in heaven. Come, 
dear wife, you haven't welcomed Sylvia." 

Mrs. Malcolm gave the young girl her hand, black- 
gloved and cold. She resented the intrusion of a stran- 
ger, even though she was near of kin. She resented the 
melody of Sybilla's voice. She resented dumbly her 
husband's act in taking a step without consulting her. 

But she glanced into Sybilla's eyes. Without warn- 
ing, without her own volition, as if from beyond her- 
self, a warm wave suffused^ her ; the ice melted. She 
drew Sybilla to her breast. 

' "My child," she said, "you look like your mother and 
mine, your mother's Aunt Charity. What was that you 
were singing, dear ?" 

"Just an Easter hymn, Cousin Jessie. I am to sing 
in St. Margaret's to-morrow. I wish Cousin Hugh 
had prepared you for my coming, but he wanted you to 
be surprised." 

"He was wise and right. Girls, take Sybilla upstairs 
with you. We must have a fire on the hearth, I think. 
This room is a little cold." 

As she ordered the fire kindled she murmured 

Out of the chill and the shadow, 
Into the thrill and the shine. 
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Presently, when they sat down to dinner, for the first 
time in the dreary years of bereavement, Mrs. Malcolm 
made an effort to talk, and did not frown when Milly 
laughed at a little story her cousin told. 

Sybilla was a born musician, and her voice had been 
well trained. Mrs. Malcolm remembered with a pang 
that the young cousin was very much alone in the 
world, her people all gone to the other world before her, 
and she realized that in the absorption of her grief she 
had not given Sybilla a thought. 

"Where has she been staying, Hugh ?" she asked her 
husband. 

"I am the child's guardian, you know, Jessie, and she 
has been under my charge since her mother died. I 
was a coward and did not dare suggest her coming 
here, but she has been in Germany studying. Now she 
is at home to stay, and we must soon decide where she is 
to fold her wings, this singing bird of ours. If ever a 
girl sang as a bird carols, Sybilla is the one." 

Early on Easter morning Sybilla was astir, and while 
her cousins were dressing they heard her voice again. 
Up from the dim drawing-room floated a stanza or two 
of an old hymn. 

O Jesus, let all else depart. 

But thou, dwell thou wiuiin; 
Be daily nearer thee my heart. 

And further off from sin. 
Be near me, Christ, when at thy feet 

I weep, contrite and still, 
And let thy God-sent reason sweet 

Be master of my will. 



"Sybilla promised her mother," said Mr. Malcolm, 
"to sing only for her Saviour. She has dedicated her 
gift to him. We shall hear her to-day in the choir." 

"I had meant," began Mrs. Malcolm, "to spend the 
morning at dear Kenneth's grave." 

"No, Jessie," Mr. Malcolm spoke with gentle delib- 
eration, "not at his grave, but in God's house. The 
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boy will be nearer you there. Later, I'll go to the 
cemetery with you, if you wish, but, dearest, we must 
emerge from tiiis cloud, and dwell in the light once 
more. Can you not feel that Kenneth is not dead? 
Nothing but his body sleeps in the grave. Our son is 
more alive to-day than we are; he is busier than 
ever, stronger, more abundant in doing God's will. I 
have been realizing this lately. We Christians should 
not turn our backs on comfort, and mourn as those who 
have no hope, when Jesus tells us from the sky, 'I am 
the resurrection and the life.' " 
From the room below rose another hymn. 

Jerusalem the golden, 
With milk and honey blest. 

Mrs. Malcolm turned to her husband, almost as if in 
penitence. "I will try to think of Kenneth in heaven 
to-day." 

They went down together. Mrs. Malcolm started, 
and her daughters came forward a little timidly to give 
her their morning greeting. The house had been 
transformed in the night. The shades were all drawn 
up, and a flood of sunlight poured in at the windows. 
Annunciation lilies bloomed everywhere, great pots of 
them were placed in the comers and below the mantels. 
An azalea, a mass of snowy whiteness, stood before 
Kenneth's picture on the easel in the library, and there 
were bunches of lilies of the valley at each plate. 

"To-day we will keep Easter," said Mr. Malcolm. 
** We will try to keep it with those we love, whether here 
or out of sight." 

In the afternoon, when the father and mother left the 
house to go to the cemetery, walking together like 
lovers, Sybilla asked, 

"Have you lived here, in a crypt, since Kenneth went 
away ?" 

We haven't lived. It's been a daily dying." Mil- 
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drcd spoke almost bitterly. "There have been days 
when I feared mother would become insane." 

"Mother has the tenacity of the Scotch," added 
Milly. "She does not accustom herself soon to a 
change, and death has seemed to her so terrible. 
'Death makes a clean sweep/ I have heard her say." 

"Not death, but life — life everlasting is our only sol- 
ace," said Sybilla. 

"I am glad you are here." 

"So am I." 

The two girls clung to Sybilla, not much their senior, 
but stronger than they, and carrying a light in her face 
that was full of cheer. 

"Tell us how you learned what you teach," said 
Edith. 

"Ah, but I know so little. My dear mother used to 
say that every Lord's Day was an Easter Day, and 
every hour divine, if we lived in the presence of Jesus. 
So at night, before I go to sleep, I think about him, and 
in the morning when I wake I think about him, and he 
makes my days glad ; even my loneliest days are glad, 
and then, my dears, I can always sing !" 

The benediction of that different Easter did not soon 
leave that home. Mrs. Malcolm shook off her torpor, 
resumed her old activities, and took up her life as if she 
had not laid it down as a useless and worthless thing. 
Flowers still covered Kenneth's grave, emblems of im- 
mortality, but flowers went also to sick beds and to pris- 
ons from her loving hand. The house was again 
cheerful with friends coming and going, and the girls 
took off their mourning and wore colors. The mother 
did not change her dress, but she modified its somber- 
ness with touches of white. The home was no longer 
a mausoleum, it grew bright with hope and peaceful 
with faith, and they who lived there did the Lord's 
work with steadfast courage. 
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The Easter Day had brought its blessing not in vain. 

Thine arm, Lord, in days of old 

Was strong to heal ana save; 
It triumphed o'er disease and death. 

O'er darkness and the grave; 
To thee they went, the blind, the dumb. 

The palsied and the lame. 
The leper with his tainted life. 

The sick with the fevered frame. 

Be thou our great Deliverer still, 

Thou Lord of life and death; 
Restore and quicken, soothe and bless 

With thine almighty breath; 
To hands that work and eyes that see 

Give wisdom's heavenly lore. 
That whole and sick and weak and strong 

May praise thee evennore. 





Barbara Graham 



ILSTOW is a little village in the back coun- 
try nearly twenty miles from the railroad, 
and is reached by stage or private convey- 
ance from the nearest station on the line. 
In the old days it was a thriving little place, 
with one or two local industries that supplied the farm 
people in the adjacent districts with certain products 
which they could buy at less expense there than they 
could by sending to New York or Boston. In the 
course of time, these industries have lapsed, and the old 
mills now stand deserted, tenanted only by bats and 
owls, while cobwebs stream across the broken windows 
and the wild winds rave through the desolate and 
empty rooms. 

The young men leave the place as soon as they reach 
a self-supporting age, and latterly the girls are going, 
too, so that Elstow has become a residence chiefly of 
old and middle-aged people. There is a noticeable ab- 
sence of child life, as there are no longer young married 
folk there, and it seems probable that before many years 
the village itself will be as abandoned as the mills. Yet 
the site is one of exceeding beauty. It lies in what 
might be called a happy valley, deep bosomed among 
green hills, and when occasionally an artist or a poet 
tramping about in the summer in search of health or 
impressions comes by accident upon Elstow, he or she 
thanks heaven for another draught of the joy of life. 

Barbara Graham heard of Elstow from a girl who 
sat beside her in the studio the winter when she was 
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twenty-three. The girl had been born and brought up 
in that lovely nook among the hills, had left it with her 
entire family to seek a home in the city, but when Bar- 
bara met her, she had not become used to her new sur- 
roundings and pined a little for the freedom and space, 
the peace and contentment of God's great uplands. 
This girl's name was Janet Stell. Later she and Bar- 
bara joined their forces and opened a studio of their 
own in town, and for several years spent their summers 
in Elstow, keeping house in great simplicity, and paint- 
ing bits or making drawings for future use. Time had 
slipped by softly, Janet had married, and one summer 
Barbara, now at the age of thirty-two, had sought the 
resting place at Elstow by herself. 

The villagers noted that she was much changed and 
had somehow grown gray. Instead of the sweet bright 
bloom that had been hers there was pallor ; dark shad- 
ows lay under her eyes, her thick wavy hair had 
changed from brown to silver, and her dress was of a 
uniform leaden hue. Barbara Graham was the specter 
of herself. The change had been wrought impercepti- 
bly, and the good old mothers and grandmothers as well 
as the kind old grandfathers wondered what in the 
world had happened. Several things had happened. 
Barbara had a long illness, and it had sapped her 
strength and made demands upon her vitality to an 
extent that returning health had not made good. 

The promise of success that had at first attended 
Barbara's work had been nipped in the bud, and she 
had found herself financially much embarrassed 
through inability to sell her pictures, or make profitable 
connections with publishing houses. But neither ill- 
ness nor disappointment was sufficient to account for 
Barbara's apparent rapid aging and the lack of vitality. 
Janet Stell and her husband, talking the matter over in 
confidence, had decided truly that it was the disappear- 
ance of Evan Sinclair that had taken from Barbara an 
object in life and well-nigh broken her heart. Janet 
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thought she was going to die. Reuben Hill^r, Janet's 
husband^ said that death would be preferable to a shat- 
tered and shipwrecked life. Both were very glad when 
Barbara resolved to betake herself and her desolation 
to a lonely spot in the country where she could do and 
be what she pleased, get away from people, live at very 
small cost and commune with God. "The neighbors will 
look after her,*' said Janet, " and should she be ill again. 
Dr. Foss will treat her as well as any of these city 
doctors." 

They were right in their supposition that Barbara's 
breakdown was mainly to be attributed to the mystery 
about Evan Sinclair. She and Evan had been good 
comrades, close friends and finally engaged lovers. 
Evan had left her one evening with a tender farewell to 
go on board ship for the beginning of a journey that 
was to last five or six months. He had, it was ascer- 
tained, landed safe at Liverpool, but had never been 
heard of since. His own people and his employers had 
instituted every possible search, but it seemed that the 
earth had opened and swallowed him up. Nothing is 
so wearing as suspense. The anguish of hope deferred 
is harder to bear than the sharpest stroke of calamity 
of which the worst is known. Barbara felt that she 
might have borne anything, could she only have known 
something definite. Almost the worst feature of the 
case was her rebellion against Divine Providence. 
How could her heavenly Father let her suffer so? 
What disaster had befallen Evan Sinclair? He was a 
man to remember with his splendid height, broad shoul- 
ders and commanding presence; he was in the late 
twenties, and from the age of sixteen had gone much 
about the world and had learned the art of meeting 
strangers and taking good care of himself. The more 
Barbara brooded over the mystery, the less resigned she 
became. Morning, noon and night her heart cried out 
to know what had befallen her beloved Evan. 

One morning in October, a sunny morning, when the 
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air was amber and the hills were opal, and a sweet 
Indian summer warmth enfolded the old-fashioned 
gardens. Dr. Foss drew rein at Barbara's gate. The 
old doctor moved with deliberation, but he had no need 
to tie his old brown pony. It was accustomed to stand 
at any door in a circuit of miles, so long as it pleased 
Dr. Foss to linger indoors with a patient. He walked 
up the little patih to the door and entered the room. 

"You did not send for me. Miss Barbara," he said, 
"but here I am. Your doctor in town has written to 
me and has given you in my charge. What have you 
been doing all summer ?" 

"Nothing," answered Barbara, with a wee smile. 
"Nothing except thinking and thinking all day long." 

"I see," said the doctor. "I see. Taking no exer- 
cise, living on starvation diet and sleeping very badly. 
My dear child, this will not do. Tell me the trouble. 
I am an old hand at the business. Perhaps I can help 
you." 

There was something sympathetic and magnetic 
about the good physician who had spent forty years 
healing every sort of ills in a community widely scat- 
tered. He could minister to the mind as well as to the 
body. He did not come to meet her as a stranger, for 
he had known her and her friend in earlier years, and 
indeed Janet had many kinsfolk here and there in that 
out-of-flie-way region. Old people they were like the 
doctor, but they and he had pleasant memories of little 
Janet, and they had taken an interest in her girlhood 
and had been rather proud when she and Barbara came 
thither to paint pictures of hay fields and brier-grown 
hedges and tumble-down fences and ruined chimneys 
over which wild roses clambered in gay profusion. 

"Miss Barbara," said the doctor, after a while, "you 
have stayed here as long as you ought. It is my duty 
to tell you that it will soon be cold and dreary, and that 
you must collect your forces and go back to your work. 
You will never get strong here. You brood too much/" 
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"I don't know that I want to get strong. I don't 
mind growing weaker." 

"This," said the doctor, "is the declaration of a cow- 
ard, and I don't believe you are really a coward. Be- 
sides, who knows but that there may be some reason of 
which you have not dreamed why you ought to go back 
to your own place ? I understand that you have given 
up hope about the friend you have lost, yet it is not in 
the least impossible that at this very hour he may be 
alive and may be crossing the ocean with the purpose 
in his heart to go straight to you." 

The color suddenly surged to Barbara's cheek, fixing 
on it an almost scarlet stain. "Why, doctor," she ex- 
claimed, "how could that be ?" 

"Of course," he added, "it may not be. Yet men 
have lost themselves in strange lands, have lost their 
own identity by some turn of fate or untoward acci- 
dent, and after a long absence have been found in a 
hospital or asylum or in the street or a work-shop, or 
'have had a slight operation, and the past has rolled 
away, and they have come back to their world. Very 
few mysterious disappearances continue always un- 
solved mysteries. For aught that you or I can tell 
Evan Sinclair may be on this earth. If he is on the 
earth, when he comes to himself he will return at once 
to the old home. If he is not on the earth, but is living 
in heaven, what do you suppose he thinks of you throw- 
ing away your youthful life and strength in hopeless 
grief? We are not here to be happy merely, we are 
here to do our work, and my message to you to-day is to 
drop the apathy that is veiling you like a shadowy cloak 
and go back to your work. No, I am not prescribing 
drugs, nor tonics, aside from a brave resolution and 
prayer to God." 

After the doctor had gone, Barbara wrapped a shawl 
about her, for the air began to grow chill, and walking 
through the little garden she gazed at the opal hills and 
took deep draughts of the crystal air. A text or two 
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that she bad forgotten was suddenly audible in her soul. 
"I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
Cometh my help," "God is our refuge and strength," 
"The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble." 

She went back to the house and packed her trunk. 
Next morning she gave the key to a neighbor, and 
twenty-four hours afterward was in her studio. Be- 
ginning work again was not easy, but Barbara had an 
ally in her new endeavor. Though still aware of her 
weakness she had not now to fight with torpor and in- 
ertia. She accepted suspense as the burden she had to 
carry, but half consciously she leaned on a hope the doc- 
tor had given her, and almost imperceptibly the hope 
changed to anticipation. Thus she was not greatly 
surprised one day in November, when the postman in 
the morning mail handed her a foreign letter. It bore 
a French postmark. She turned dizzy and faint as she 
saw the writing, and fell, gasping, into a chair. But 
joy does not kill. When she felt the touch of the paper 
in her hand her pulse steadied, her eyes brightened, and 
dashing away sudden tears she read the words that 
Evan Sinclair's hand had panned. 

The story that the le^tter told was of an attack, a rob- 
bery and long aberration due to a blow on the head. In 
some way to be explained later Evan had found himself 
in France, his case had attracted the attention of a sur- 
geon, there had been an operation just as Dr. Foss had 
suggested as possible, and, in brief, he was coming 
home to gather up the threads of his life ; he was com- 
ing home to his family and the girl he loved, and to 
whatever work he could find to do. 

It may well be imagined how the tide turned. The 
first thing Barbara did was to thank God. The next, 
only a woman can understand. She went to her dress- 
ing room and took off the ashen gray gown that had 
expressed the state of her mind when she dwelt under 
a gmy cloud. 

"I shall never wear that again," she said. In the 
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comer of her wardrobe hung a soft robe of warm crim- 
son, a dress that Evan had liked. She put it on and 
looked at herself in the glass. Already it seemed to her 
that her youth was flooding in again as if it were spring 
instead of autumn. Then she put on her hat and went 
to see Janet to tell the good news. Together they went 
to Evan's mother and found her transfigured with joy. 
The mother's grief had been as deep as Barbara's, but 
she had borne it with a larger patience. 

It was a beautiful Thanksgiving which they all kept, 
when Evan came home. 




\ 
1 



The Saving of Benjamin Ray 



nHE sunshine of early summer fell like a 
n blessing on the fields and lanes, the daisies 
J were beginning to bloom and the air at 
H morning and evening thrilled with the song 
3 of birds. Benjamin Ray, tramping wearily 
along the high road, mile after mile, sleeping sometimes 
under a hedge or a tree and sometimes in the barn of a 
kindhearted farmer, now and then doing a day's work, 
but often subsisting on the haphazards of charih', had 
degenerated from a gentleman into a vagrant. Twenty 
years ago, he had been graduated from a university, and 
had taken distinguished honors. He had studied law 
and for a little while had practiced his profession with 
indifferent success. Perhaps he lacked what is called 
staying power, perhaps he was too dreamy and not suffi- 
ciently practical for the arduous tasks involved in liti- 
gation. At all events, so far as eminence was con- 
cerned, seven years of devotion to it in a tentative, half- 
interested fashion had proved Benjamin a failure. 
The brilliant promise of his youth was unfulfilled. 
During the first years after his admission to the bar he 
had wooed and married a lovely girl, the sister of his 
most intimate college friend. They had a cozy little 
home comfortably furnished and bearing those traces 
of refinement that only the hand of a cultivated woman 
can give. They had, too, one child, a sweet little girl 
whose name was that of her father's mother, Grace. 
As Benjamin trudged along in the dewy June mom- 
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ing, his thoughts were with the wife and child whom he 
had not seen for many troubled and despairing years. 
Gertrude had clung to him with the courage and fidelity 
of a true wife, and little Grace had adored her father, 
but when things slipped steadily and swiftly from bad 
to worse, when the food in the house was sent there by 
Gertrude's parents, when there came a time that credit 
was refused and there was no coal in the cellar, when no 
money was forthcoming to clothe little Grace, the devil 
put it in the heart of Benjamin that it would be better 
for the two he loved, if he should drop out of their lives. 
There had been a night when he contemplated suicide, 
but some influence from his childhood, some revolt 
against the cowardice of self-murder, arrested his pur- 
pose, and held him back from that crime. Instead, he 
disappeared. On a certain morning that Gertrude 
would remember as long as she lived, he clasped her 
tenderly in his arms, kissed her and told her he was 
going out to look for a job. He kissed the little daugh- 
ter, too, and turned away. 

That morning was now in theTremote past, and Ben- 
jamin had never seen Gertrude or Grace since then, nor 
had they heard a single word from him. So far as they 
could ascertain — ^and they had exhausted every means 
of information — ^the earth had opened and swallowed 
the lost one. On his part, he was better enlightened 
than they, for he had lingered long enough in the 
neighborhood of his home, sometimes standing in front 
of it under cover of the midnight, to be assured that 
Gertrude's people had taken charge of her, and that she 
had finally returned to the comfortable house of her 
father. 

The years of tramping had not made Benjamin Ray 
much worse than he had originally been. He had 
drifted here and there, had occasionally been able to 
earn a little money by some honest effort, and had never 
drifted into drink. Again and again he had longed to 
go back, but shame held him in her toils and he had feh 
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certain at last that he would never more be able to re- 
sume his place among men. On this morning almost 
without intention his steps had turned in the direction 
of his home town. He wandered on, idly looking at 
the familiar objects that, by degrees, showed him fea- 
tures of the landscape and houses that he had known in 
boyhood. Suddenly, a church bell with silvery sweet- 
ness smote the air. Benjamin Ray paused. "It is 
Sunday morning," he said to himself. "I wonder if I 
might dare to go to church." 

The high road had merged itself in the village street. 
The last tones of the bell died away in silence, and the 
last worshippers entered the white pillared sanctuary 
that stood in the middle of a green lawn, midway in the 
first square. Benjamin stepped into the church, and 
took a seat in the back in the shadow of a column. 

The white-haired pastor whom he remembered, and 
who had married him and baptized his child, was no 
longer there. In the pulpit stood a man of his own age, 
tall, erect, and soldierly. His manner and accent at 
once impressed Benjamin Ray. They were stamped 
with the seal of his own university. Presently, as the 
service proceeded, the minister read a Scripture lesson 
from Jeremiah. Benjamin could never after under- 
stand why those words of the prophet so caught him in 
their relentless grasp. There was something about 
bare heights in the wilderness, and a wind that was 
neither to fan nor to cleanse, and there was a refrain 
about backsliding children, and a call to them to return, 
a call that appealed to the man in the back pew with a 
personal and ringing insistence. He sat there by him- 
self as solitary as if he had been in the desert. When 
the service was over, he still sat there, after the congre- 
gation had withdrawn. Presently, when there was no 
one in church except himself and the minister, the latter 
came slowly down the aisle, and stopped beside the poor 
fellow in the ragged coat, with the tumbled gray hair. 
Their eyes met The preacher uttered an exclamation. 
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It was as solemn as a prayer. "The Lord save us," he 
said. *'Is this Benjamin Ray ? Then where have you 
been, where did you come from ? Thank God you are 
here !" 

"It is strange that you recognized me, John," said 
the man in the pew. "I supposed myself so altered that 
I might safely venture to go anywhere among those who 
knew me as I used to be. I knew you, of course, the 
moment you began the service." 

"Come home with me, Benjamin," said the preacher. 
"The manse is next door. I live there by myself with 
no one but a serving man, and I want to have you tell me 
something of the life you have led since you vanished 
out of sight." 

Benjamin was reluctant. "It is too late. Jack," he 
s^id. "I have not sat at a table like yours in at least 
five years. It is too late." 

"It is never too late," said his friend, putting his arm 
around him. "Come, old fellow, we were chums once, 
and you used to help me. Let me help you." 

Benjamin was persuaded. In the manse he had a 
bath and a meal, and the preacher fitted him out with 
comfortable clothes. They talked a long time. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Harriot rose and said, "It is time for me to go 
to afternoon service. Benjamin, you have not asked 
me to tell you anything about your wife and child. 
You know that Mrs. Ray has never given you up, do 
you not? That she has always said you would come 
back some day and take your place at her side? Do 
you know that you have a daughter thirteen years old, 
and that she is very ill, and we have been afraid that 
she would not long be spared? Benjamin, are you 
ready to go to them again ?" 

The sunburned face grew pale beneath its tan. "My 
little Grace I" he said. And Benjamin rose to his feet 
and turned as if he were about to go to the door. 

"Stop, man," said Mr. Harriot. "You cannot take 
them by surprise, they must be prepared. Stay here in 
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the study until church is over, and we will think what is 
best to do. I have a glad presentiment that your re- 
turn will be of wonderful advantage to Grace. The 
child has always pined for her father ; she has felt that 
she was not quite like other children. Wait here until 
I return, and, Benjamin, don't think me intrusive, but I 
want you to pray. God will bring you into the right 
way, if you will pray." 

That afternoon Mr. Harriot gave out to the congre- 
gation Faber's hymn, in which are the exquisite stanzas. 

There's a wideness in God's mercy 

Like the wideness of the sea; 
There's a kindness in his justice 

Which is more than liberty. 
There is no place where earth's sorrows 

Are more felt than up in heaven; 
There is no place where eartii's failings 

Have such kindly judgment given. 

Words and tune floated up through the open window, 
and Benjamin Ray, listening, heard in them the voice of 
God. He fell upon his knees. With his head bowed 
upon his hands, the wanderer in broken accents begged 
the pitying Shepherd of souls to lead him home. He 
tasted the full bitterness of the cup of sin. In that hour 
it seemed to him that he drained it to the very dregs. 
As never before, he realized that he had not suffered 
alone, but that he had inflicted undeserved suffering on 
one whom he had vowed to stand by loyally, through- 
out the years of their blended lives. How should he go 
to her with the memory of his broken vow ? He had 
ever been true to her in thought and act, but he had for- 
saken her, and ten years of desolation had been her 
portion as they had been his. She had had the child, 
and now could it be possible that God would take the 
child away ? 

As the twilight gathered, the two old classmates left 
the manse and waficed together to the home under the 
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shade of great maples, where Benjamin had courted 
Gertrude, and from which he had borne her a trustful 
bride. John Harriot told him that her father and 
mother were gone, both a year ago called to heaven, and 
that her brother was in the Far East. "She and your 
child are alone," said the minister. "Latterly tiiere 
has been a report current that you had been killed in a 
railway accident in the West, but your wife has not 
found herself able to believe it. There she is on the 
porch. You see her in the white gown? Go on by 
yourself, Ben ; I thought I could prepare her, but she'll 
not need it. Most of us can bear joy. Go on, and God 
bless you." And with these words Mr. Harriot went 
back to the manse. 

Benjamin walked on. There was no faltering in his 
step. His cheek was flushed; his eyes were eager. 
This was for a second only. As Gertrude saw him and 
waited, not advancing, a change crossed the husband's 
face. By what right did he invade this tranquil spot? 
Had he not forfeited every right ? But while this wave 
of faintness and indecision swept across him, Gertrude 
hesitated no longer. With a glad cry she sprang for- 
ward, and her arms were around his neck. From the 
room above a child's voice feebly called, "Mother." 

"Come, dear," said the wife, "Grace will live now 
that she will have her father again." 

The salvation of Benjamin Ray had been wrought 
when he knelt on the floor of John Harriot's study. 
From the hour of his return he was a redeemed man. 
He took hold of life and work with energy. Many a 
man later owed his redemption under God to the out- 
stretched hands of Benjamin Ray. It is always true 
that 

The love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man's mind; 

And the Heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 



Cousin Mary 



H TRAVERS had been married a year, 

i no shadow had dimmed the perfect ra- 

,nce of her sky. She and Ben were con- 

lial in their tastes and united in their 

ivictions. They had been able to save a 

little money before their marriage, and there was a 

nest-egg in the bank, to which every month they added 

a little, thus preparing for some far-off rainy day. 

Just now that day gave them no anxiety. In any 
event, it would not have worried Benjamin Travers, a 
man of the type the Psalmist had in mind when he 
wrote, "He shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his heart 
is fixed ; trusting in God." 

Ruth sometimes thought her husband a mystic, but 
he was as practical a Christian as herself, only, better 
than she, he had learned the lesson expressed in Faber's 
familiar lines : 

If our heartB were but more simple 
We would take Him at His word. 

And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetnesB of our Lord. 

Ruth was an earnest, sincere and conscientious Chris- 
tian, but she wanted to see every step before she took it, 
and she cared a great deal about her environment. To 
have had a hinge loose, a carpet worn, a single adjunct 
of the home out of order, would have been as painful to 
her as a speck of dust on the eyeball. She had little of 
Ben's ability to make friends everywhere and among 
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all sorts and conditions of men ; her friends were picked 
and chosen, and she loved them dearly, but they were 
of her own kind. To associate familiarly with anybody 
not of her social standing, not of her degree of culture, 
was to Ruth Travers almost a thing beyond conjecture. 

The morning was exquisite. May had come with 
her train of lovely flowers, humming bees, singing 
birds, waving grasses, dancing streams. The lilacs 
were in bloom. The robins sang. The wrens fluttered 
out and in, sociably, as is their way, from the nests in 
the eaves. Swallows had built in the bam. Fluff, 
Ruth's beautiful skye-terrier, frolicked about, mad 
with joy. On the hearth, Miranda, the big yellow An- 
gora cat, completed a picture of household content. 
Ruth's work indoors was done, and she had been out in 
the garden, weeding and transplanting. She picked a 
great bunch of lilies of the valley and brought it in to 
fill the slender crystal vases that stood on either end of 
her carved wood mantel. Taking off her garden- 
gloves and her sun-bonnet, she sat down and drew a 
deep breath of satisfaction. It occurred to her that as 
it was Monday, and the twelve o'clock dinner very easy 
to prepare from Sunday's left-overs, she might as well 
sit down and read a chapter in the Bible. 

Ruth read her Bible in the morning, before she left 
her room — ten or twelve verses — and did the same 
thing every evening before she undressed. But, except 
on Sundays, she seldom took it in her hand in the mid- 
dle of the day. Doing it now, her whole being glowed 
with a subconscious complacency. She felt almost 
saintly. She wished the minister would happen to call, 
or Ben have an errand home, as once in a while he did at 
deven o'clock. She read two long chapters before she 
closed the book, and put it away in its place on her 
white bureau, with the little daily manual of devotion 
at its side. 

There was a rumble of wheels and a clatter of hoofs. 
The stage, with Jabez Whitcomb driving, stopped at the 
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front gate. Out of its depths emerged a tall, thin, 
weather-beaten woman of seventy or thereabouts, who 
had in her hands a shabby bag, an umbrella, and a band- 
box. Jabez was bringing in a trunk, and the. woman 
was paying his fare. 

"Surely there is some mistake," said Ruth, going to 
the door. 

"Where shall I carry the trunk to, Mrs. Travers?" 
said Jabez. 

"Set it down an)nvhere, my man," answered the new- 
comer. "My cousin can take it upstairs when he gets 
home. You go right on. No, there's no mistake, if 
you are Ben Traverses wife and this is his house. I am 
Benjamin's Cousin Mary, his first cousin, once re- 
moved, and I have come to make the boy a good long 
visit. I have some thoughts of making my home wi^ 
him, if I like you," 

This astounding declaration paralyzed Ruth's 
tongue. For a moment she could not speak. In the 
meantime Cousin Mary seated herself, repulsed the cat, 
who came forward tentatively, to examine what manner 
of person the visitor might be, and regarded Fluff, who 
was growling his displeasure at the intrusion, with a 
most unfriendly gaze. 

"You keep off, dog ; I don't like dogs," she remarked 
with decision. 

By this time Ruth's routed composure had returned. 

"Ben will be glad to see you, I am sure," she said. 
"Come right up to the guest-chamber, Cousin Mary." 

. The two women mounted the stairs together. The 
guest-chamber was a dream of dainty fragrance and 
luxury. On the bed was a rose-colored spread, and a 
bolster covered with the same delicate cretonne. A 
low dressing-table, flanked by tall mirrors, held silver 
combs and brushes, wedding presents to Ruth. There 
was an easy-chair covered with cretonne like that on the 
bed. On a hanging shelf were some books, and a writ- 
ing desk held note paper and envelopes. 
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Cousin Mary glanced about her. 

"My dear," she said, "I should feel here like a bull in 
a china shop. I don't want this room. 

"Let me see the others. I have come to stay a long 
time — ^months — ^and you may be wanting this room for 
other people. Why can't I camp down in this room ?" 
and the gaunt figure disappeared in what Ruth called 
her tower-room, a room she kept for the occasional vis- 
its of her brothers and their college friends. Its fur- 
nishings were conspicuously plain, and it had an 
old-fashioned simplicity which the prettier room 
lacked. 

"Very well," she said, "I'll have Ben bring your 
trunk here." 

"You haven't said you were pleased to meet me," 
said Cousin Mary. "I suppose you wonder why I've 
dropped down on you without an invitation, or sending 
word or an)rthing. I've had my home with a Thorpe 
or a Travers ever since ma's death, fifteen years ago. 
Jack Travers has married again. I don't like his wife, 
and I won't stay there any longer, and I'm getting on in 
years, and I can't stand the ways of the Roswell 
Thorpes ; they are too gay and too noisy to suit an old 
body. So I decided to come to Benny's. He was a 
dear boy, and as there's only you and he, I'll not be in 
the way." 

An impulse of kindness tugged at Ruth's heart, 
fighting with her dislike of being invaded by a stranger. 
This lady was Ben's relative, was old, eccentric, homely 
and no doubt very poor. Ruth put out her hand 
frankly. 

"Of course we have room. Cousin Mary, and you are 
very welcome, and I'm pleased to meet you. Now, I 
must run and get dinner. Ben will be home at noon." 

Ruth's spirits went down like the mercury on a chilly 
day as she set the table and made the coffee. Benjamin 
came home whistling a merry tune. She flew to the 
door to meet him, and told him in a breath of excite- 
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ment what had happened. He puckered up his lips, but 
the next moment he smiled. 

''Cousin Mary ! She was good to me when I was a 
forlorn little fellow, after mother died. I'm right glad 
she came to us. Hello, Cousin Mary ; it's go^ to see 
you," he exclaimed as she somewhat carefully stepped 
down the strange stairway. He took her in his arms 
with a cordial hug. 

"I don't see just so well as I once did, Benny," she 
confided to him, as after dinner they sat in the little 
sunny living-room, while Ruth cleared off the table and 
was busy washing the dishes. "Maybe I'll be blind yet, 
and I couldn't stay at Ravilla Travers', or Sally 
Thorpe's and be blind, so I just packed up and bought 
my ticket to your place. I sort o' hankered to have a 
look at it again. I was a girl here, long, long ago. 
Your wife's as pretty as a picture, Benjamin. I'll try 
to make her no trouble I can help." 

"You'll just be perfectly at home here, Cousin Mary, 
as long as you live, that's what you'll be," said Ben 
Travers, as he set off to his store for the afternoon. 

Ruth heard him. Her heart sank. What does a 
man know of the difference that may be made in a tiny 
home, all compact and complete for a little family, by 
the entrance of a third person, who cannot be assimi- 
lated, who must inevitably jar to some extent, and mar 
the harmony ? 

"Do you take a nap in the afternoon. Cousin Mary ?" 
she inquired, coming in from the kitchen when the last 
knife and fork had been put away. 

"I ! Take naps by daylight I Not I ! No, indeed ! 
I have to go to bed at eight o'clock, child. I can't sit in 
a room with a lamp, so I stay up all day. I would any- 
how. I wasn't brought dp to be lazy. When I'm 
rested, I'll help you with your work. You'll find I 
know how to take hold, and if you'll let me, I'll save 
your little hands now and then. You go lie down, 
Ruth, if you want to," 
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Ruth went to her room, not to lie down, but to pray. 

She knelt beside her chair, and poured out her soul. 
She felt herself angry and rebellious and miserable; 
her home spoiled, her temper tried. She would have 
been willing to pay a good sum of money to establish 
this old lady in a Home that began with a capital H. 

During the months that followed her arrival there 
were many days when Ruth was grateful for the assist- 
ance Cousin Mary rendered, and for her awkward 
kindliness. She proved a better comrade than Ruth 
would have fancied, with a store of old stories and 
quaint aphorisms. Ben and Ruth thought she must be 
very poor. Ben said her father had left her nothing 
except some Western lands that had never been worth 
a song. 

A year later, a beautiful newcomer made the cup of 
the Travers' joy overflow. The little son, a plump, 
strong, sturdy specimen of babyhood, lay in the cradle, 
and the father and mother thanked God for a gift that 
made them richer than if they had received houses and 
broad acres. 

Now, Cousin Mary showed herself one of those to 
whom has been given the mother-heart, though mar- 
riage and motherhood have not been theirs. The 
blindness she dreaded had not increased. She insisted 
on caring a great deal for the baby, and she looked 
lovingly after the baby's mother. 

So passed five tranquil years. Another little one 
came. The house rang with childish mirth. It was 
full of music and gladness. 

Again there was a Maytime, sweet with bird-songs 
and spring-scents. And one morning Cousin Mary did 
not rise from her bed, and before night she had passed 
on to the home where they go no more out forever. 

When she was gone, they found her will. She had 
left twenty thousand dollars to her dear nephew and 
niece. The Western lands had not proved worthless, 
after all. 



Golden Sunsets 



HT EVENING time it shall be light." 

B What magnificence, what affluence of 

n color, what splendor and glory are heaped 

'A and piled in the western sky at the sunset 

■ hour ! Sometimes we take long walks and 

climb steep hills that we may get a wider view of the 

sunset sky, and gazing our fill on its radiance, we turn 

away at last, carrying a dream of beauty. 

Loveliest hour of the day is the sunset hour. Behind 
us is the work of the day, its burden and its heat, and 
we have reached the hour when there comes to us a call 
from the hermit thrush singing in the trees, from the 
shadows softly falling on the velvet slopes, from the 
cattle lowing contentedly as they fare homeward over 
the valley, from the flowers scattering fragrance on the 
random breezes — an invitation to rest, to meditate, to 
be silent and quiet, and forget that there is haste or 
waste in God's good world. After a long hot day God 
gives us a golden sunset, and then as it fades away, the 
stars twinkle out in clusters and groups in the pure 
ether, and stillness replaces noise and, by and by, twi- 
light having melted into night, the watching angels 
spread their wings over the little children's cots and 
cradles ; peace comes to weary hearts, and in palace and 
hovel our heavenly Father giveth his beloved sleep. 

There are golden sunsets that come at the far end of 
the day to those who have led busy and useful lives. 
The pilgrim who began in youth to walk the road that 
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leads to the Celestial City reaches at last an exquisite 
upland, a Land of Beulah, to which day by day come 
legions of shining ones ready to convoy across the dark 
river to the shores beyond those who have finished their 
course, and for whom is laid up a crown of life. It 
may be the mother who long ago in the blithe morning 
of life dedicated her little ones to the service of her 
Lord, who brought them up through childhood and 
youth to maturity, and who now in the sweetness and 
ripeness of venerable age awaits a messenger from the 
King. 

The aged Christiana in Bunyan's incomparable 
dream went across the river without a tremor, and as 
the summons came to her, so it comes to many a matron 
now. 

"When Christiana saw that her time was come, she 
called for Mr. Greatheart, her guide, and told him 
how matters were. So he told her he was heartily glad 
of the news, and could have been glad had the post come 
for him. Then she bid him that he should give advice 
how all things should be prepared for her journey. So 
he told her, saying, Thus and thus it must be, and we 
that survive will accompany you to the river-side. 

"Then she called for her children, and gave them her 
blessing, and told them that she had read with comfort 
the mark that was set in their foreheads, and was glad 
to see them with her there, and that they had kept tibeir 
garments so white. Lastly, she bequeathed to the poor 
that little she had, and commanded her sons and daugh- 
ters to be ready against the messenger should come for 
them. . . . Now the day drew on that Christiana 
must be gone. So the road was full of people to see her 
take her journey. But behold, all the banks beyond 
the river were full of horses and chariots, which were 
come down from abpve to accompany her to the city 
gate. So she came forth, and entered the river, with a 
beckon of farewell to those that followed her. The 
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last words that she was heard to say were, *I come» 
Lord, to be with thee and bless thee !' So her children 
and friends returned to their place, for those that waited 
for Christiana had carried her out of their sight." 

The message came to the great poet and he took his 
pen and wrote that peerless lyric, a swan-song of unsur- 
passed melody : 

Sunset and efvening star. 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar^ 

When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam. 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell. 

When I embark. 

For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar. 

Sometimes the light of the golden sunset falls early 
in a life, and we say of one who has gone, that the sun 
went down while it was yet day. Sometimes the angel 
who bears the arrow sharpened with love is sent to 3ie 
man of affairs in whose hands multiplied interests are 
carried and who seems indispensable to the community, 
the one man who cannot be spared. But he, too, goes 
to the river banks, steps into the water, reaches the 
other shore, and there the trumpets sound for him and 
he stands ere long in the presence of the Master and 
hears him say, "Well done, good and faithful servant. 
Thou hast been faithful over a few things ; I will make 
thee ruler over many things." 

Again it is Valiant-for-Truth or Greathcart or Mr. 
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Standfast who hears the Divine call and is taken from 
the midst of usefulness here to rest and reward in the 
homeland. We need have no apprehension concerning 
God's dear people when they reach their golden sunset. 
Even though they are brought to a sunset of gray 
clouds and obscurity, we need not fear that the light 
shall be darkness upon their inner vision. 

Those who have stood often beside dying beds know 
full well the marvelous radiance that transfigures pale 
countenances in the moment of departure. It is a look 
so eager, so glad, so enraptured that its ecstasy reminds 
the soul of Sie Psalmist's words, "I shall be satisfied 
when I awake with Thy likeness." Truly, before they 
go, they are permitted a glimpse of the King in his 
beauty ; they catch sweet echoes of the song that has no 
ending; they see the sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood. 

Perhaps it is because we are so encumbered by the 
cares and wants incidental to humanity that it is, as a 
rule, only in life's sunset hour that the eyes are open to 
behold the hitherto unseen, and that we appreciate the 
fact that we are surrounded by a cloud of witnesses. 
Elisha prayed at the gate of Samaria that his frightened 
servant might see the armaments of heaven. "Greater 
is he that is for us than he that is against us," said the 
prophet. The servant's eyes were permitted to see, 
and behold, arbund Elisha the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire. 

The apostle John on the Isle of Patmos was given a 
vision of heaven and saw the city four-square with its 
walls of jasper and its transparent beauty. Lucy 
Larcom in a passage that some may deem mystical, as 
though mysticism were not indeed the profoundest 
reality, says : 

"It is as certain as that we live at all that we are living 
in a spirit-world. We are spirits, surrounded by spir- 
its. We have our external relations of material bodies 
to material things, but woe to us if we give ourselves 
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up to them as real relations, and live in them as if they 
had no spiritual origin and intention! Through such 
errors we lose their true meaning, and the fine gold of 
life becomes dim and turns to dust as it slips through 
our fingers. 

"Things are realities only through the Divine thought 
that is in them. When we recognize this truth, they 
are more than things to us ; they are presences. That 
Divine thought is the soul that may be found by the 
soul that seeks it, in every object God has made. 

"Nature is not fixed, but fluid. Spirit alters, molds, 
makes it. The immobility of bruteness of nature is 
the absence of spirit. Every spirit builds itself a house, 
and beyond its house a world, and beyond its world a 
heaven." 

The golden sunset is only apparently the end of the 
day. Evening with us is morning elsewhere. Why 
should we hesitate to believe that out of the golden sun- 
set of death the ransomed of the Lord have stepped 
without a pause into the beginning of the eternal day ? 

Ten thousand times ten thousand, 

In sparkling raiment white, 
The armies of the ransomed saints 

Throng up the steeps of light: 
Tis finished, all is finished, 

Their fight with death and sin: 
Fling open wide the golden gates, 

And let the victors in ! 

When the endeavor is made, however honestly and 
sincerely, to depict the employments of heaven in the 
dialects of earth, there is inevitable disappointment. 
All that we know is what our Lord has told us. He 
said, "Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
God, believe also in Me." To try with our glimmering 
and groping sight to penetrate the veil, thin yet impal- 
pable, that conceals the other world, is a vain and fruit- 
less effort. Our Father has not thought fit to reveal to 
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us in the lower school what we are to learn in the higher 
university. Reasoning from analogy, as we see it in 
nature and experience, we are encouraged to anticipate 
continuity of life. As we waken day by day after a 
night of refreshing sleep to new labors, new hopes, and 
new harvests, so after the sleep of death we shall 
waken to engage in blessed ministry of our Father's 
choosing. Here we are struggling with the alphabet ; 
there we shall peer into secrets of science that our lim- 
ited intellects cannot gjasp to-day. Here we see 
through a glass darkly ; there we shall see face to face. 
The golden sunset of earth is the golden morning of 
heaven. 

A father and mother sat together in a darkened room 
beside the casket where lay the little form of their in- 
fant child. Their hearts were broken. They clasped 
hands in a dumb bewilderment of grief. The pastor 
opened the door, came quietly in, looked at the tiny 
sleeper, a child whom he had loved, and then sat down 
beside the stricken parents. "She was never half so 
much alive as she is to-day," he said. It was true. 
Our dying begins at the very moment we begin to 
breathe. Our living begins when we are free from the 
garments of the flesh. 

"I give you joy, my daughter," said a mother, as she 
pressed the last kiss on the brow of one who had been 
to her a second self. It would be easier to bear be- 
reavement, to endure loneliness, to do without the fa- 
miliar forms and the familiar voices that have made our 
sunshine and our music, could we but realize that time 
is short and eternity is long. We can send our children 
away to school and to college, and part with them for 
months and years, secure in the knowledge that the 
separation is for their good. Why, then, should it 
be so hard to part with them when the going away is 
not to possible peril, pain, or illness, but to health and 
youth and gladness forever, sure that though they will 
not return to us, we shall go to them ? 



A Bend in the Road 



E village had an unkempt look, as if pros- 
erity had left it long ago. Half hidden in 
ummer by the thick foliage of trees and 
tie verdure of vines, the only large house 
1 the place stood revealed in the sunshine 
of early March as a mansion neglected and falling into 
ruins. No one had lived there in a dozen years, and a 
house deserted decays much faster than a house in 
which goes on the cheerful routine of family life. 
Here and there in the old garden hardy annuals were 
showing that they had heard the call of the spring and 
violets were peeping up in the grassy turf. As for the 
smaller houses, they looked tidy or the reverse, accord- 
ing to the habits of their inmates, but an occasional 
well-kept place could not altogether redeem its neigh- 
bors frcMU the stigma of discouragement and lack of 
thrift Rather it pointed a sorrowful contrast. 

The white church with its green blinds and tapering 
spire was a central feature in the landscape, but it was 
seldom opened for worship, as there was no pastor and 
the people had lost interest in sustaining a preaching 
service. The Sunday school, too, had been abandoned, 
and the little New England village, once full of faith 
and earnest piety, was as nearly pagan as if it had been 
located in a non-Christian land. 
A few of the older women lamented the melancholy 
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state of things, but the men and boys accepted it and the 
girls did not care. Of young men and grown-up maid- 
ens there were not a baker's dozen in the settlement, for 
as soon as young people arrived at maturity they left 
Lyndenwold behind them and sought a city, east or 
west, and hours distant by the railroad, that they might 
find employment. Thus the country feeds the town, 
and thus it sometimes sends to the great world those 
who need conversion as much as do the folk who dwell 
on the banks of the Ganges or the slopes of the Andes. 

However, a day was coming in which there should 
be a wonderful change and a vast improvement. Ap- 
parently no agency was at work to bring this about, yet 
up in heaven the Recording Angel could have told of 
prayers wafted like incense to the throne, and from one 
little comer-room, where an aged saint sat by her win- 
dow, looking at the mountains in the distance and at the 
turn of the road near by, petitions sought the ear of 
God, and in due time were answered. 

Old Martha Renwick was a cripple, and she had out- 
lived most of her generation, but in her sweet wrinkled 
face there shone the light that belongs to the pure in 
heart who see God. She kept on praying for Lynden- 
wold, and for some, her very own, who seemed to her 
like sheep astray in the wilderness. 

The villagers had noticed in February, which thatyear 
was mild, that strangers came to look at the big house. 
Perhaps the estate was in the market and it might be 
that somebody thought of buying the place. They had 
not much curiosity, although when the house was thor- 
oughly cleaned at the orders of a real estate agent in the 
nearest town, when painters came and paperhangers, 
and when finally a caretaker assumed charge, it was 
evident that some change was impending. The care- 
taker was a glum sort of body, who might have been 
deaf and dumb for all the attention she paid to inquiries, 
and after a little she was no more disturbed than if she 
had really been a mute. 
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One morning in late March people rubbed their eyes 
in amazement and asked each other what had happened 
in the night. The doors of the long-closed mansion 
were open, children were running back and forth on 
the veranda, and it was evident that a family had taken 
possession. The mystery was not cleared up until 
toward evening, when the stage-driver gave the infor- 
mation that he had brought a lady and gentleman, with 
children and a maid, from the railway station and left 
them at the house the evening before. How or whence 
or why they came he did not know. All he knew was 
that they had told him they expected to live in Lynden- 
wold. 

Good housewives wondered how it was that people 
had made themselves comfortable at short notice in that 
great barn of a place. But apparently the newcomers 
were none the worse for the hardships or the strange 
experience. Before many days every one had heard 
that Mr. Logan was a distant relative of the former 
owners, and that the estate had descended to him, that 
he had money enough to live on anywhere he chose, and 
that he and his wife had taken a fancy to come to the 
homestead and renew it from attic to cellar, restoring 
it to its former comfort and elegance. There was a 
quantity of furniture in the house and the Logans 
brought more. They presently had a horse and run- 
about, two or three cows and a flock of chickens, and 
the silent mansion blossomed out into the activity of 
cheerful existence. 

Before many days Mrs. Logan, who was a brisk, en- 
ergetic little woman, with a never-failing fund of health 
and good-humor, made the acquaintance of every fam- 
ily in the village. She did not wait for people to call 
on her ; she took the initiative, and as she went to the 
post office or set out for a walk with her children she 
dropped in on one and another, and said that she hoped 
to see these new friends often in her home. After a 
little while it transpired that the Logans were not satis- 
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fied to have the church closed and the neighborhood 
without a Sunday school, and they took the first step 
toward altering these conditions by inviting parents and 
children alike to meet in their house and organize a 
Sunday school. There was a little holding back, but 
the friendliness with which people were urged to come 
vanquished opposition, and after the first two Sundays 
the anticipation of a pleasant time, of the singing, the 
Bible-reading and the lesson, were so delightful that no 
one cared to stay away. 

The first service was held on the last Sunday in 
March. The large old drawing-room was flooded with 
sunshine, and the flowers made a beautiful background 
for Amy Logan who played the accompaniment to some 
of the grand and beautiful old hymns. 

Old Martha Renwick in her best eown of black al- 
paca, with a cap on her head carefully kept for great 
occasions, and a little gray shawl crossed over her 
breast, sat with hands folded in her lap. Mr. Logan 
himself had gone to her home and had helped her out 
of her house and lifted her into the carriage as if she 
had been a queen. "You are not to lose the service," he 
had said. She had the expression of one who had at- 
tained the most complete satisfaction. Mrs. Logan 
had placed a chair for her where she could see the flow- 
ers and glance at the same time from the window down 
the long road, which made its turn beyond the brook 
and the last house in the village. Mrs. Logan had no- 
ticed that Martha Renwick was always watching that 
bend in the road, as if she hoped that one day some one 
she loved would suddenly appear with eyes wistfully 
seeking hers. 

The little service proceeded. A young minister who 
was visiting .the Logans made a brief address. They 
sang several times, then Mr. Logan proposed that they 
should praise God by reopening the church and renew- 
ing worship there on the next Sunday. He promised 
to secure a preacher if the people would during the 
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week make ready the house of God for the Sabbath 
service. As he finished old Martha Renwick suddenly 
half rose from her chair with a joyful cry. "Look !'' 
she exclaimed. "Look !" All eyes were turned in the 
direction of her pointing finger. Advancing and ap- 
proaching the house came a man and a woman. They 
were shabbily dressed, they had an air of being spent 
and weary, and their shoes were covered with dust. 
But MarUia Renwick knew them. Her son and his 
wife, from whom little good had been heard in years, 
were returning to her. She did not know what had 
brought them, nor why they were returning in want, 
nor did she care. The old mother had room in her 
house and her heart for the wanderers who had com. 
back. Mrs. Logan took the situation in as by intuition. 
It was time for the service to be over, and she gra- 
ciously dismissed her guests, while she extended a 
warm welcoming hand to Will Renwick and his wife. 

After every one had gone Mrs. Renwick and her 
children were left in possession of the great drawing- 
room and the flowers, and supper was brought to them 
there. The Logan family, in another part of the house, 
being unworldly, and believing in God, rejoiced at the 
gift which God had sent to Martha Renwick. The 
minister was a little skeptical, but he was young. "I 
am afraid," he ventured, "that the prodigal's return 
will mean a lot of trouble to that dear old woman. 
Why do you suppose he has come back after forgetting 
her so long, come back looking like a tramp ?" 

"When a tramp comes home," said Mr. Logan, "it 
may be because an angel has been his guide. I am in- 
clined to the belief that the world has dealt hardly with 
these people, and that if they have the right sort of help 
now they will show that there is power in God's Spirit 
to make them altogether different. They are here in 
answer to the mother's prayers. We are here, too, in 
answer to her prayers, I verily believe. It is she who 
never failed in faith that some time, around the turn of 
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the road, there should come blessings to L)^denwold." 
Mr. Logan was right. Will Renwick had left the 
far country and the husks, and had with penitence and 
desire for pardon returned to the Heavenly Father be- 
fore he had turned his steps to the home of his child- 
hood. His wife and himself had been converted during 
a series of meetings held at a mission in New York. 
They had exhausted their resources and had walked 
over paths familiar to them long ago, on that bright 
spring Sunday. ^ When they found the mother's cot- 
tage closed they did not know what to do, but a neigh- 
bor who had not gone to the Logans' had told them 
where Mrs. Renwick was. Both were strong and will- 
ing to work. 

At the end of a twelvemonth no one would have rec- 
ognized in the respectable, thrifty-looking couple, able 
to hold their own with any in the village, the two who 
had come home in such plight of forlomness that 
March Sunday. The village, too, lost its air of dis- 
couragement and felt the impulse of a higher, stronger 
life. As the worship of God was restored a measure of 
prosperity once more brought cheer and gladness to 
Lyndenwold. It is everlastingly true, in God's provir 
dence, that his word is made good, "Them that honor 
me I will honor." 

The country always feeds the town. When the 
young minister who had spoken that Sunday accepted 
as his first charge what had been an abandoned field, he 
discovered that there were ills to be fought, tempta- 
tions to be encountered, and souls to be saved in that 
small village. He gave individual care to the boys and 
girls, and before he left the place for a city pulpit, a few 
years later, he had the joy of sending into the gjeat 
world young men and women who carried with them 
the steadfastness of Christian principle. Some home 
industries were started in Lyndenwold, and it ceased to 
be a degenerate and decaying town and put on the 
beauty of new life and vigorous growth. 



A Midsummer Meeting 

I GROUP of friends had assembled on a 
Lord's Day morning in midsummer for 
divine worship. Their place of meeting 
was the low-ceiled, plainly furnished par- 
lor of a country inn, where the accommo- 
dations were intended for the comfort of about fifty 
guests, most of them married people with children 
growing up and needing the freedom of an old- 
fashioned farm. Occasionally the summer hostess was 
able to make room for a transient guest or two, but this 
seldom happened. However, it had happened on Sat- 
urday night, when a furious thunder storm with a tre- 
mendous downpour of rain, such rain and such light- 
ning and thunder as come only in a mountain land, had 
driven a party of tourists to seek shelter at her door. 

There was no church in the straggling hamlet of 
which the inn was the center, and none nearer than the 
next village, ten miles away. The guests, being Chris- 
tian people, therefore had a little service of their own 
on Sunday mornings and, informal as it was, it drew 
them closer together, taught the children loving rever- 
ence for the day, and lifted their hearts upward. 

At breakfast the accidental guests had been seated at 
a small table by themselves, and had awakened a little 
quiet speculation on the part of what might be styled 
the resident family. They were three in number, api 
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parently a father and daughter and a young man, whom 
the matrons immediately placed in their minds as the 
daughter's fiance. The three bore a hall-mark of dis- 
tinction and looked as if they were accustomed to 
luxurious surroundings. Though drenched when they 
arrived, the trio had evidently procured from their 
hand-bags and grips fresh costumes of immaculate 
daintiness, and the girl especially was a marvel of sim- 
plicity and good taste. She was also very beautiful. 
Every one knew that the wet clothing of the night be- 
fore was drying in the sun, and that it would not be 
restored to its primitive smoothness until the next day, 
for extra work was never permitted under that roof on 
Sundays. This statement, however, is made with a 
reservation, as the meals on that day were rather festal 
than otherwise, and occasioned extra trouble and toil in 
the kitchen. 

Immediately after breakfast the new guests set off on 
a walk, and they had not returned when the little com- 
pany gathered in the parlor. Several of the ladies felt 
relief at their absence ; why, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain. If ever the time comes that good people lose 
their awe and part with their self-consciousness in the 
presence of those who seem to them unsympathetic 
with religion and who wear the air of worldliness and 
fashion, the church will have moved some steps for- 
ward toward the millennium. 

Let it be admitted that the foolish matrons were de- 
cidedly in the minority. The children, one and all, 
were joyously expectant of a good time in singing the 
hymns they loved. The leader, a clergyman with silver 
hair, who was spending the summer in the mountains, 
saw but one face and heard but one voice on these oc- 
casions of cheer and gladness. The face that looked at 
him was that of the Master, and the voice said, "Feed 
my lambs." 

The order of worship proceeded as usual. After the 
singing of a number of hymns, there was responsive 
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Bible reading, followed by several prayers and a brief 
address. Just before the address the new guests, re- 
turning from their walk, entered the room and took 
chairs at its extreme end. Presently they noticed sit- 
ting quite by herself, with a little distance between her 
and every one else, a young girl whose countenance 
was clouded as if by londiness and grief. Katherine 
Dayton and her father both observed this girl at the 
same moment. It seemed as though the little distance 
between her and the rest of the company were a sort of 
gulf. She was dressed in a print gown with a white 
apron, cuflFs, and collar, and Katherine presently re- 
membered that she was the girl who had brought her a 
pitcher of hot water in the morning when she was 
dressing, and who had waited upon ti^em at the table. 
Gordon Ralph, Katherine's fiance, leaned toward Kath- 
erine and whispered, "I think that girl is going to 
faint." Katherine instantly rose, took her chair, and 
moving toward the other, sat down beside her and 
quietly put her arm arouhd her waist. At the same 
time Gordon raised the window behind them a little 
hidher, so that a cooler draught filled the room. 

The little service went on. As the closing hymn, 
"How Firm a Foundation," was given out, the singing 
was reenforced by two strong and well-trained voices, 
a tenor and a bass. But Katherine did not sing. She 
was interested in the girl beside her, whose paUor had 
been exchanged for a deep and burning blush. After 
the benediction the little congregation dispersed and 
fell apart into various smaller groups of two and three, 
here and there, on the broad veranda. After an, ap- 
parent consultation with a friend, an elderly woman 
approached Mr. Dayton and said: "I beg pardon. 
May I speak with you ?" 

He courteously indicated his willingness for a mo- 
ment's talk, and then she said : 

"I ought to tell you that the young girl with whom 
your daughter is chatting at this moment is not fit for 
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her to touch. She is allowed here this summer by the 
kindness of the people who keep this house ; but she has 
a bad reputation, and is unquestionably a woman of 
impure life." 

Mr. Dayton showed no encouragement or approval 
in his manner, which instantly became icy. "My 
daughter," he answered, "requires no advice or criti- 
cism, and the poor girl looks to me as if she were very 
much in need of a good woman's helping hand." 

Rebuffed and angry, his informant turned away. 
On the instant the minister, who was near-sighted, 
passed the door, paused, and coming in, exclaimed: 
"Surely I am not mistaken. You are John Dayton, 
and we were classmates, were we not, at Princeton ?" 

"I recognized you, old fellow," answered Mr. 
Dayton, "as soon as I saw you leading the meeting, and 
I was only waiting a good chance to make myself 
known. It is certainly the best of fortunes that has 
brought me into the same house with you again, if only 
for a few hours. Just to think that you and I, who 
were chums in the old days, should not have met in 
more than thirty years. Come somewhere, Frank, 
where we can talk about old times and new." 

The two strolled away arm in arm to a bench under 
the trees beside the rippling brook that sang its lullaby 
the livelong day. Meanwhile, Gordon Ralph, with a 
book, had found a nook for himself; and Kathcrine 
Dayton, still sitting beside the window alone, for 
the girl had been summoned to some household 
duty, mused and wondered as to what she could do 
for this poor waif, whose mournful story she had 
guessed. 

Alone in the parlor, the guests on the veranda having 
dispersed or gone to their rooms to dress for midday 
dinner, Katherine went to the old piano and softly be- 
gan to play. The piano was not tuneful. Yet under 
5ie touch of Katherine's fingers it gave out a certain 
sweetness, as if it yearned to respond to her caressing 
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call. Playing softly a little while, she began to sing, 
and what should she choose but Faber's exquisite 
hymn: 

There's a wideness in Grod's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. 

Katherine's voice was a contralto, full and strong. 
As she finished the hymn, she left the room, going to 
her own, and on the way passing women who were 
coming downstairs dressed in flimsy muslins and crisp 
organdies, as befitted the mid-summer heat. One and 
another smiled at her, for her face was good to see; 
but the elderly matron who had spoken in warning to 
her father turned haughtily aside when Katherine met 
her on the landing at the head of the stairs. Katherine 
was too much occupied with her own thoughts to be 
annoyed by this, nor did she hear the comment of a 
younger woman who said, addressing the first : "Aunt 
Griselda, there's no use in staring so. That girl is 
Katherine Dayton, who led her class at college last year, 
and who is to be married to Gordon Ralph, of Philadel- 
phia, next October, ^hc is just perfect.'* 

"I have my own standards, Rebecca," replied Aunt 
Griselda, "and if this place did not help my rheumatism, 
I would not remain in it another day. I don't like to 
have you in the neighborhood of that Elsie. Up to this 
time she has been shown plainly enough by every one's 
manner that she is outside the pale. But now I don't 
know what to expect." 

In Katherine's room at that very moment two young 
women were kneeling side by side. One was the 
daughter of wealth, whose life had been guarded from 
every danger, and on whose fair character there was 
the impress of saintly goodness. The other was the or- 
phan of poverty and neglect, the waif and stray into 
whose forlorn life had come sin and suffering, and who 
was at that very hour trembling on the edge of another 
great crime ; for her baby, the fruit of an unhallowed 
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and sinful alliance, had died and she had felt that her 
only link of life was broken. But for Katherine 
Dayton's coming to the house in the storm of Saturday 
night and staying over on Sunday, Elsie Reynolds 
would have ended her mortal existence, before many 
more hours, in the brook that flowed through the farm. 

They had not much time for prayer — scarcely five 
minutes ; but as they rose from their knees Katherine 
enfolded Elsie in her arms and gave her a long, wom- 
anly kiss. That kiss was Elsie's redemption. 

The long dining-room was filled at dinner, and the 
groups at the different tables had their pleasant inter- 
change of talk and low-toned laughter quite as they 
always did. The little table by the window where 
Katherine sat with her father and Gordon Ralph was 
set with exquisite care, and in a vase beside Kather- 
ine's plate there bloomed a peerless white rose. It had 
been brought there by Rebecca Grant, on whom her 
Aunt Griselda's stony disapproval had produced an 
effect of championship and antagonism. 

When dinner was over, Katherine lifted the rose to 
her lips and, looking over the width of the room, smiled 
at Rebecca and bowed. They had met as they entered 
the room, and some one had told Katherine from whom 
the rose came. Then, still smiling, Katherine turned 
and gave the rose to the girl who had waited on her at 
the table, and in whose face there now shone the light 
of a new-found hope. 

In the golden autumn when the wedding bells rang 
for Katherine Dayton and Gordon Ralph, and a beauti- 
ful new home received them in a city far from the 
mountain land where the summer inn year by year en- 
tertained its guests, Elsie Reynolds found a place wait- 
ing for her. It was a place where she was useful, 
where she was admitted to confidence and earned the 
respect and consideration of those about her, and in 
which she found a restored and dignified Christian 
womanhood. 



The Peacemaker 



F ANYWHERE on the Atlantic coast there 
is a more lonesome place than the light- 
house on the reef at Maybury Point, I do 
not know it. I shall not exactly locate the 
Point nor tell you where it is on the map, 
but the lighthouse was built many years ago, that it 
might warn ships of danger if they approached too near 
a treacherous coast Year after year, successive fami- 
lies have lived there without neighbors, receiving their 
supplies by little boats from the mainland, and cut off 
in summer and winter alike from any company except 
that of their own circle. Year after year the keepers 
have climbed the winding stairway to the high tower 
and have lighted the great lamp that has sent its flam- 
ing golden signal far out to sea, so that it has been as a 
star of hope and a pledge of safety to the toiling mari- 
ners hard pressed by stormy wind and blinding waves. 

The lighthouse stands on firm foundation and has 
resisted numberless tempests, but it has not always 
sheltered peaceful hearts, nor been able to dispel the 
gloom that falls on a group wherein there are those 
who have been estranged by misunderstandings or who 
have cherished grudges until they have become feuds. 

It is now nearly thirty years since the lighthouse at 
Maybury Point was occupied by a man and his wife 
who, beginning life with a certain capital of mutual 
love and confidence, had subtly grown apart until a 
root of bitterness had sprung up between them. 

John Dillingham was naturally a silent man, and 
the solitude of the lighthouse life had fostered and 
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strengthened his innate reserve until it had cramped 
and fettered him as if with bands of iron. When he 
married Ruth Fletcher, he had given her all the devo- 
tion of a strong soul, but it was not in him to be demon- 
strative, and he expected her to take his loyalty and 
affection for granted, as caresses and sweet speeches 
were not in his line. She was a bright, buoyant crea- 
ture, who had grown up as one of a large, merry and 
rather boisterous family of boys and girls. Her home 
had been inland, and when John brought her to the 
shore, she did not care for the life of the sea or the beat 
of the surf, and on wild, stormy nights she was filled 
with dismay and dread. Nevertheless, she came with 
him to live in the lighthouse with its seclusion, and she 
could have been happy there, lonely as it was, had she 
felt that her husband loved her as he had promised to 
do when she plighted her troth. 

The little home was always as neat as a pin, and 
there was no lack of provisions for either body or mind. 
John was fond of reading, and books, magazines and 
newspapers found their way to his home. When the 
boat came over every week from the mainland, a 
goodly store of reading came over along with sugar, 
salt, bacon and whatever else the housekeeper wanted. 
Little by little, however, the husband and wife had 
ceased to have much intercourse, except as they briefly 
addressed one another when this was an absolute neces- 
sity. Sometimes for days together they hardly spoke, 
and John grew daily more morose and austere, and Ruth 
more melancholy, until she at last began to feel that she 
was on the verge of madness. The only companion 
she had that gave her any comfort was her big yellow 
cat, and he was growing old. She would look at him 
as he blinked lazily in Sie sun, and wonder what she 
would do if anything happened to her only pet, whom 
she considered as almost her only friend. Her people 
did not often write, and what with storms and the roar 
of billows and John's silence, she was almost in despair. 
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They very seldom went to church, although there was a 
church on the mainland to which John could have taken 
her had he been so inclined, but he cared little, he said, 
for religious forms, and as is common with those who 
make this assertion, he cared little, too, for the spirit 
that makes forms vital, and links us in close and helpful 
communion with our divine and loving Father. 

They had almost lost the habit of keeping Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and other anniversaries, but it 
happened one year that Ruth felt herself so very near 
the end of her endurance that she resolved for once to 
do as she had been accustomed to in earlier days. She 
told John that she meant to have a ThaiJcsgiving din- 
ner, and she wrote on a bit of paper a list of the mate- 
rials she wanted for a feast. He merely glanced at 
them and nodded, but he brought back in his boat 
everything she had asked for, and in addition gave her 
a blooming plant, one they used to call a montfily rose. 
He gave it to her awkwardly, in silence, but her sad 
face flushed and she smiled as she had not done :n a 
long time. Ruth loved flowers, and they always 
bloomed for her. As her smile woke an answenng 
gleam in his rugged face, she shyly put out her hand 
and took his, and for the first time in months he 
stooped and kissed her. "I am glad you like it, little 
woman," he said. "Somehow those pink flowers 
looked like you." 

John's guardian angel was very near him that day. 
He did not dream how his little gift and little compli- 
ment had turned the tide of Ruth's emotions and saved 
her from an idea that was rapidly settling itself in per- 
manence in her mind. That idea had been to have one 
Thanksgiving dinner with John, and then in the dark- 
ness of that evening to step into a boat without oars 
and drift far out to sea and be seen no more. The 
devil that tempted her to this was daunted that day by 
no greater thing than a delicate flower, the work of 
God's hand. 
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The night before Thanksgiving one of the wildest 
storms that ever had broken on the coast came roaring 
down from the north. John faithfully lit the lamp, 
and as he sat smoking his pipe beside the fire he pon- 
dered on the peril of those who ventured too near the 
shore on a night when the four winds were unleashed. 
Suddenly, Ruth put her hand on his arm. "What 
was that ?" she said. They listened and presently John 
hurried on his thick pilot coat and tied his cap over his 
ears, slipping his feet into his fishing boots. Ruth 
gave him the lantern she had lighted, and he set out 
into the darkness. They knew full well what that cry 
had meant, the cry of human beings in sore anguish 
and terror. As John expected, he found that a little 
fishing smack had been blown in upon the reef. A 
man and a boy and a little fair-haired child had been 
tossed from it like driftwood on the beach, and they 
would have perished had not help arrived in time. 
The child was unconscious when John picked her up 
and carried her into the warmth of his home, and the 
man and boy had battled with the waves until they 
were almost exhausted. Ruth had made hot coffee 
and had blankets ready, and before very long she and 
her husband were working side by side for the relief of 
the shipwrecked trio. John had his own opinion of a 
fisherman who had known no better than to take his 
children out on such a night, but later he found that 
they had started when all was fair and that a succession 
of misfortunes had overtaken their tiny craft. 

When the man could speak, he told his host that the 
little girl was no kin to him or his boy, and that they, 
too, were alone in the world. "My wife died," he said, 
"three years ago. The lad and I have kept together 
since and have done what we could. This baby was 
sent to us one night in a storm like this. We do not 
know anything about her except that her parents were 
lost off the coast in the gale that wrecked so many ships 
year before last. We took the little thing and have 
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done our best for her, but I suppose in the end she will 
have to go to an asylum ; the rough life we can give her 
is not fit for a girl, and now that I have lost my boat. 
Bob and I will have to shift somewhere else to earn our 
daily bread/' 

When morning came, it dawned bright and beautiful 
over the sea, the winds had ceased and the sun poured 
its radiance down over the creaming tide, making every 
ripple like a rainbow in its translucent coloring, and 
glorifying the long line of shore just as if heaven's own 
splendor had crowned it. 

Ruth had washed and dressed the little maid, her fin- 
gers lingering over the task. She had dried the small 
garments before the fire and the little girl had slept in 
a nightgown of hers. As she curled the fair hair, she 
thought longingly what it would mean if she could 
have this little bright being for her own. She and 
John had never had a child. The gift she most yearned 
for had been withheld, yet she had the mother-heart 
and it seemed as though she could not help opening its 
doors to the waif that had been sent her in tiie storm. 
She flitted about with light foot and dfeft hand, cooking 
her Thanksgiving dinner. How glad she was that she 
had the turkey to roast, that her golden pumpkin pies 
were made and her cranberry sauce and celery were 
ready for the table. She brought forth from a drawer 
where it had been lying long her best tablecloth, and 
she set the table with her best dishes. It had a holiday 
aspect unwonted in that house. John proved himself 
like other men in the interest he took in her prepara- 
tions, and as he sat beside the range he lifted the little 
child to his knee, and bent down to stroke the cat that 
purred at his foot. "This is more like home than 
usual, little woman," he said. "I wish it could be so 
always." 

Ruth glanced at him. He read the appeal in her 
blue eyes. "You would like to keep this lassie, 
wouldn't you, wife ?" he said. 
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"Yes, John," she answered. "It would seem very 
pleasant to have little feet running over the floor, and 
a little girl to sew for and teach, and,'* she hesitated, 
"to call me mother and you father. I should really 
hate to send her away to an orphan asylum, wouldn't 
you, John?" 

Just then the little maid put up her dimpled hand and 
pulled John's shaggy beard. "Me stay here," she said. 
"Me stay here all the time. Me love everybody." 



So it was settled. The little peacemaker had en- 
tered the lonesome home and the magic of child life 
and love melted all that had been cold and hard in the 
lives of the two who had grown apart. The gulf be- 
tween them was bridged. Gradually and far more 
quickly than any one could have imagined the new in- 
terest and the new delight scattered whatever had 
been repellent and drew them close together. John's 
moodiness and Ruth's melancholy could not resist the 
sunshine of a child's mirth and gladness. The little 
thing took their hearts by storm even as a storm had 
swept her within their doors. Their house for her was 
God's orphan asylum, and from the day she came to 
them they dated the beginning of their real thankful- 
ness and real thought of God. 

For as John and Ruth had once been children in 
Christian homes, they could not bring up this child of 
their adoption without a Christian education, so Ruth 
found the little child's catechism that she had used 
when she was a little one at home, and taught it to her 
golden-haired Bessie. Then on sunny Sabbath days 
die boat was made ready and they sailed to the main- 
land and went to church. Before another twelve- 
month had slipped over their heads, it had been verified 
in their experience that the kingdom of heaven enters 
hearts that are childlike, and by the hand of a little 
child they had been led back to love, peace and home. 



The New Pupil 



SHE children were coming to school one 
morning in early September, emerging 
from openings in the forest, or descending 
the steep hills to the valley where the 
young teacher waited for them at the door 
of the little red brick academy. The air was fragrant 
with the purpling grapes. Golden rod and sumac were 
glorious by the roadside. Everything was bright and 
shining in and around the academy ; the panes of glass 
glittered like gems, the floors had been scrubbed until 
they were snow white, the playground was a marvel of 
neatness. The little teacher was very happy that day 
for two reasons. One was that her salary had been 
raised, only a few dollars, but enough to make her task 
of helping the dear home people a wee bit lighter; the 
other, that the school had grown so large that she was 
to have an assistant during the winter term, a girl from 
Asheville, who had been there, in a lower class, when 
she had herself been a student. This girl, Lillie 
James, came walking rapidly along the rough path, 
waving her hand gaily to the teacher, whose name was 
Elizabeth Holmes. Neither of these young women 
was much beyond the bloom of twenty-two. 

The boys and girls were very plainly dressed, but 
they did not need to dress to make them wholesome 
specimens of childhood ; the boys were sunburned and 
freckled, the girls less so, in their sun bonnets; the lat- 
ter had white aprons over their calico frocks. Most of 
them were barefooted, the weather as yet being very 
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warm. They brought books, slates and dinner pails, 
and shyly greeted "Teacher;" only one or two of the 
rosy dimpled little people venturing to hold up sweet 
flower-faces for a kiss. Well-bred, obedient children 
thev were, these lads and lasses of the hills. 

Teacher had a pleasant word for each ; a look of lov- 
ing welcome for all. School-time arrived. The open- 
ing exercises, consisting of a chapter from the Bible, 
a hymn and a prayer, were concluded, and the teachers 
were about to organize their flock into classes, when 
there was a little murmur, and a general turning of 
heads toward the door. Some one was coming, the 
superintendent perhaps? Or a new scholar? 

On the threshold stood, timidly resolute, a quaint 
and bizarre figure. A woman, forty at least and look- 
ing older, with a straw hat around which was a wreath 
of clematis, a scanty blue skirt reaching to her ankles, 
and on whose feet were heavy leather shoes, after a 
moment's hesitation, advanced toward Miss Holmes. 

"Be you the head-teacher, honey?" she asked in a 
soft voice. 

"Yes, ma'am," answered Miss Holmes, following 
the polite fashion of the Southern country-side. 

As the woman was silent. Miss Holmes went on: 
"Have you a little girl or a little boy that you want to 
place in school ?" 

"No, honey, I'm comin' to school myself," was the 
unexpected reply. 

Miss Holmes was dumb for an instant with surprise, 
but she caught a look from Miss James, a look flashed 
from brown eyes, which meant, "Whatever you do, 
don't discourage the poor soul." 

"You see," Elizabeth said gently, "the children are 
all very young. When the bigger ones come, in a 
month or two from now, they will still be young. You 
are sure you would like it, when they are just 
children?" 

"Yes, honey, I see, I know. You are all young; you 
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who are teachers too, though you are powerful smart. 
But I'm comin' to school to sit right down on the same 
bench with the little ones. I've tfie money to pay, and 
I've waited, I've waited, honey, many years to get this 
chance. So do please, ma'am, let me come." 

Interrogated later as to how much she had learned, 
Rachel Malcolm said that she could read and write a 
little, and cast accounts. But she had "no schoolin'," 
she insisted, and there were many things she longed to 
know. 

"I've been hungry and thirsty for book-leamin' all 
my life, but I've never had any time to get it. I've 
been obliged to sit in the kitchen, or do the work, or hoe 
the corn. First, Ma was sick ten years all told, lyin' 
so white an' patient an' weak, on her bed, an' I took 
care o' her an' brought up the children. There were 
nine. I was the oldest. After dear Ma was released, 
and went to heaven, I had the rest to see to, an' it's only 
now. Pa bein' married again, that I can come to school. 
Some of my sisters were married before Ma died." 

All this was not told in a breath. Rachel had the reti- 
cence of the mountaineers — ^also their pride. A very 
great longing, and overmastering desire, had enabled 
her to triumph over the latter, and tell of her ignorance, 
and her hope, and her ambition. Little by little, as 
days went on, the story came out, filling both the teach- 
ers with sympathy and admiration. Rachel had been a 
lowly heroine. 

Her home was eleven miles away, over the mountain, 
in a fastness of the pines, where the people were very 
poor and there was neither church nor school. She 
had a cousin here at Riverside, who was glad to give 
her a home while she was studying. 

"Cousin Leah knows how hard I've worked, and 
how long I've wanted to know books. She and I were 
young girls together. She married. I never had time 
to think of marrying. No, Miss Elizabeth, I did not 
want to marry." 
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School was over for the day, a month after the new 
pupil had appeared. She had made amazing progress 
in that time. It was evident to the young women who 
were both bent on helping her, that she had a very good 
mind, and that she had never lost the child's capacity to 
retain and assimilate. 

Everything interested her, nature-study, history and 
literature. Miss James brought her book after book, 
and Rachel devoured them. As she studied, she grew 
younger daily. Her eyes gathered new brightness, 
her cheeks flushed with pleasure, she straightened her- 
self up, and her bowed shoulders lost their stoop. She 
was flourishing in her happiness. 

"It's so good, so good, to have what one wants! 
Honey, there are some folks who think God doesn't 
answer prayer! But I know better. Why, honey, 
God has sometimes answered prayers right before my 
eyes; answered them so quick I've been frightened. 
That's because I had not faith, I suppose." 

"God always answers our prayers," said Miss Eliza- 
beth Holmes. "Not always in the way we expect, but 
I am sure he never passes by the prayer of any of his 
children. He is ready to be gracious, and ready to 
help us, our refuge and strength." 

"Well, honey," and Rachel's face grew very earnest, 
"it's nothing dreadful in the mountains to be poor. 
Most of us are. But when you've a good roof and a 
wood-pile, and a patch of corn, and bacon and chick- 
ens, and shoes in cold weather, and plenty of your own 
kin around you, what more do you want? I wanted 
no more except what I'm getting now, and a school for 
the little ones to go to, and a church, the people being 
like sheep without any shepherd, over there on the 
Crest. It was a God-forsaken neighborhood, sure 
enough,. men cursing, swearing and fighting when they 
were in liquor, women toiling, children with nothing to 
look forward to." 

"Well, what happened ?" 



«1 
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"I was sitting by Ma's bedside one day, and I said to 
her, *Ma, what do you do when the pain isn't that bad, 
so that you can think about something else ?' 
'Honey,' she said, 'I pray/ 
What do you pray for?' 

'That God would send a preacher to the Crest. 
I'd like to have a preacher talk to me before I die/ 

1 didn't know where we'd get a minister, being off 
the beaten track as we were, but I prayed, too, for what 
Ma prayed for. And, one evening, just as the moon 
rose all white and silvery over the pine tops, in walked 
a preacher. 

"I reckon he was just prospecting about after rocks 
and weeds; he seemed mighty taken up with such 
things, but when he saw Ma lying so pallid and thin 
and helpless, and Pa without a word to say, smoking 
his pipe in the comer, and the children and me there, 
too, he looked and looked and looked. And then he 
took out his Testament and read, 'Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.' 

"And he talked to Ma, and to us all. Then he knelt 
down by his chair and talked about us to God. He was 
well acquainted with God. I would say he was God's 
friend. And he stayed three days and we had meet- 
ings, and before he went away. Miss Elizabeth and 
Miss Lillie, I knew the Lord." 

"Were things changed after that?" 

"A little changed — z, little. Ma died, and was bur- 
ied. The minister rode twenty miles, not that stran- 
ger, but another minister, out of our own hills, to at- 
tend her funeral. Ma was buried in the prettiest spot, 
where the bird sings and the sun shines; you can see 
her grave from our door. Five years went by. I 
couldn't see any signs that Pa would ever marry again. 
So I began praying for that." 

"Why, Rachel !" 

"Yes, honey, I did. I was gettin' on nigh thirty- 
eight, and I'd been a long while tethered to our fire- 
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place. Minta and Molly and Mildred and Sue were 
married already. Nobody home now but me and Pa 
and the boys. A stepmother would be good to the 
boys. I wasn't afraid. So I prayed for one, and I got 
my prayers answered." 

"Your father was very faithful to your mother's 
memory, Rachel." 

"Yes, honey. Pa loved Ma right well, and then Pa 
was occupied with the little farm and I made him com- 
fortable, and he was not so young any more, and Pa 
was bashful. I couldn't leave Pa and the boys without 
some woman to care for them, and I couldn't tote that 
burden forever, so, what could I do, except pray? 
Havin' prayed, I picked out my stepmother." 

This was stated with entire gravity and compla- 
cency. 

"Who was she?" 

"Well, Manda Kellogg was a friend of mine. She 
was a neighbor-woman, and she lived by herself in a 
lonesome place, and her first husband had been dead 
three years. I went to see her, and found her agree- 
able to think about it. Then, I advised Pa, in a sort o' 
tactful way, to call at Manda's and ask if she didn't 
need some assistance up there, all solitary as she was. 
So I got the thing in train, and three months ago they 
were married. Then I lit out soon." 

Homely and simple as this recital was, the teachers 
were touched with its sincerity. Rachel believed in 
God with her whole heart. She carried everything to 
him, and, as she said, "Why wouldn't I ask him ? He 
loves me. I am his child. I surely am his child! 
And fathers help their children. The Heavenly 
Father will always help me." 

He did help her. She learned much from books. 
She learned much from the personality of her teachers. 
They taught her some secrets of houswifery, of dress, 
of manners, that she had never learned. 

When she returned from Riverside-in-the- Valley to 
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Crest-on-the-Hills, she went as an unofficial home mis- 
sionary. Everybody knew and loved her. If she 
wanted a school, she should have it. If she wished for 
a little church, she should have that, too. In time both 
were built and opened. The services of a pastor for a 
part of the time were obtained. 

Whoever should visit the Crest now would witness 
an improved community, would find a quiet and peace- 
ful Sabbath, and would see orderly and gentle people 
in comfortable homes. "Miss Rachel," as the neigh- 
bors call her, has, under God, made the place over. 

"The pupil who did us most credit and gave us most 
joy in our career," said Elizabeth Holmes one day to 
Lillie James, as they talked things over, "was a woman 
nearly forty when she came to our school." 





A Little Corner 



VA and David Reynolds, a brother and sis- 
ter, advanced in years, lived by themselves 
in a small apartment at the top of a lofty 
house, the roof of which sheltered many 
families. To reach their home one had to 
climb several flights of stairs, dimly lighted at each 
landing by a tiny gas jet, and only very young people 
went flying up without a pause for breath. 

Once in easy circumstances, a succession of losses, 
and notably the failure of a trusted bank, had reduced 
the sister and brother to very limited means. For a 
long period David could obtain no work. A compe- 
tent and honorable man of business, with a record for 
probity, sound health and a cordial manner, he was 
everywhere met with the discouraging statement, 
"You are too old, Mr. Raynolds." Sixty finds the 
door of opportunity banged in its face, when twenty- 
three is seen buoyantly running up to seize the knocker. 
Experience is discounted when the gay spirits and 
quick enthusiam of youth are in the balance. 

During the weary interval when David could get 
nothing to do, he was not idle. He took a class in the 
Sunday school, and it was noticed that he was never 
absent and never late. Indeed, he was in his place 
waitinp^ for his boys, ready to greet each as he entered, 
and giving each a warm handclasp. He visited the 
boys in their homes, took a personal interest in them, 
and became their friend and the friend of their parents. 
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The pastor, week after week, half unconsciously 
turned, as he took his seat to conduct the prayer meet- 
ing, to the seat where Mr. Re3molds and his sister were 
sure to be. It had not taken the minister very long to 
learn, after these two good people had moved into the 
neighborhood, that they were faithful to every obliga- 
tion, and that they were not working members merely, 
but praying members of his church. 

David Reynolds may never have formulated his 
rules of daily devotion, but it was his way, as it was 
that of Sir Thomas Browne, "to pray in all places 
where privacy inviteth; in any house or highway or 
street, and to know no street or passage in the city 
which may not witness that I have not forgot God and 
my Saviour in it, and that no parish or town may not 
say the like." I am not sure that David's reading had 
made him familiar with the author of "Religio Medici," 
but he was a man of the same nature and the same con- 
tinual blessedness in unceasing approach into the Holy 
of Holies. 

Miss Eva had a wonderful art of small economies, 
and was able to make the little income do more than 
most women could, but, all unsuspected by her brother, 
she earned tidy sums of money that helped along. 
Her darning and mending were the accomplishments 
of a gentlewoman erf the old school, and her plain sew- 
ing was the very poetry of the needle. She obtained 
orders from old acquaintances and from people who 
were too busy to sew for themselves, and David never 
dreamed that the white garments on which she stitched 
were not for herself or for "Nellie's girls" in the coun- 
try. Nellie was a niece with a large family. Miss 
Eva often rejoiced that her brother had so airy a belief 
in the needs and wants of Nellie. Fortunately for his 
own peace and hers, the man belonged to the order who 
never meddle and who leave domestic affairs to the 
women of the household. 

Through the influence of a member of the church. 



^ 
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David Reynolds after a while found a position in a 
large public corporation, with comfortable daylight 
hours and a living salary. Now the little flat seemed 
flooded with heaven's sunshine. The anxious lines 
smoothed out of Miss Eva's face ; she did not sit sewing 
so steadily; she occasionally took long trolley rides 
downtown, and she doubled her subscription to the 
missionary society. Winter came and was not dreaded. 
Both brother and sister were able to purchase warm 
clothing ; his overcoat and her cloak were new. Pros- 
perity hovered over the little home. Time slipped 
away as time does. A summer vacation saw the 
brother and sister in modest lodgings by the sea for ten 
blissful days. They walked on the sandy shore with 
the delight of children. They watched the waves rac- 
ing in. They picked up pebbles and shells and sea- 
weed. 

"It reminds me, Eva, of forty years ago," said David. 
"But then I walked with Marjorie here, and we were 
to have been married the coming October." 

He rarely spoke of that idyl of his youth. The 
sweet girl to whom he had been engaged had died after 
a brief illness three weeks before her wedding day, and 
there had never been another love for David Reynolds. 

Eva was silent, but he did not doubt her sympathy. 
She had her own memories of forty years ago, sacred 
and tender, but they were not griefs. They had gradu- 
ally taken on the hue of joys, and were touched with 
bright anticipations of a day of reunion with dear ones, 
a day that would surely come in God's good pleasure. 

After the holidays, David went back to the ofiice. 

On his desk lay a note. It informed him that owing 
to some important changes about to be made and some 
extra work due to a recent fire, the company would 
hereafter require his services on Sundays. He might 
take part of a week-day, perhaps Monday or Wednes- 
day, but the Sunday opportunity to press important 
repairs forward could not be foregone, and he had 
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been chosen to superintend the proceedings. An in- 
crease of salary was included in the new arrangement. 

David Reynolds read the note calmly. He under- 
stood it as an order from which there could be no ap- 
peal. He must either do the thing outlined for him or 
send in his resignation. The latter would mean a re- 
turn of anxiety for Eva and of idleness for himself. 
It would mean the abandonment of a certainty in the 
matter of support for a weary search for work. 

Any place where the heart communes with God may 
be a sanctuary. Any hour may afford a tryst with the 
unseen friend. The office desk may be an altar. 

David Reynolds, his hand shading his eyes, sent his 
unspoken cry for help to the throne, and then wrote to 
the man in authority above him these words : 

"I regret that I cannot serve this company in any 
capacity that calls for my work on the Lord's Day. 
This with me is a matter of principle. My resignation 
is respectfully placed in your hands." 

When this letter was received and read, it was passed 
from one man to another and finally reached the presi- 
dent. That official rang his bell. 

"Tell Mr. I wish to see him." 

"Reynolds is a poor man, I believe," he said when 
the other appeared. 

"Yes, so I fancy." 

"This resignation means a struggle to keep his head 
above water?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Was there not some knowledge of his convictions 
about Sabbath-keeping before he was asked to violate 
them?" 

"Yes, but he is very efficient in whatever he under- 
takes, and few men stand out against what helps their 
pockets." 

"I attend the church Mr. Reynolds attends," said the 
president, "and my boy is in his Sunday school dass. 
That man could starve, if need were, but he could not 
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go counter to his principles. Duty controls his whole 
character. He is a Christian gentleman. My own 
father would have decided just as he has. This resig- 
nation cannot be accepted." 

The Lord had interfered for his servant, and the evil 
he apprehended did not come. The Lord who stood 
by the three men in the fiery furnace, and by Daniel in 
the lions' den, is still able to save his own in any crisis. 
But far too often we temporize. We are of little faith. 
We do the thing our conscience condemns, and then 
expect God to bless us and carry us unscathed through 
days of trial. 

But David did not learn of this relief for two days. 
During this time he said nothing to Eva of the incident, 
and he refrained, so far as he could, from dwelling on 
it in his thoughts. He had long observed the morning 
watch, rising very early that he might have a season of 
communion with his Father in Heaven before the day 
with the cares and trials surged in upon him. Promise 
after promise in these sacred half hours would flash on 
his mind, as stars gleam out in the twilight sky, and 
more and more it became a reality to him that whoso- 
ever shall commit his way unto the Lord shall have the 
Lord direct his steps. When a brief note was handed 
to him saying that his work and pay were to remain as 
before, and that Sunday labor would not be asked of 
him, David Reynolds lifted a silent prayer of gratitude 
to God. 

There were two or three odd coincidences about this 
time. The son of the president, who was in Mr. 
Reynolds's Bible Class, was at the dinner table when 
the conversation turned upon Sabbath observance. A 
consensus. of opinion on the part of his father's guests 
seemed to point to an admission that nobody kept the 
Lord's Day in the good old fashion of less hurried 
times. "Puritanism," said one man, "has gone out 
forever." Said another, "You can't find a man in 
business whose Sunday principles won't go down before 
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an increase of salary. A third remarked that it was a 
pity we had so generally drifted into license, that the 
American Sabbath was too precious a possession to be 
thrown out the windows of the republic and trampled 
under foot. 

Then Dick's father told the story of David Reynolds 
and the stand he had taken. 

The next day the boy sought an interview with his 
pastor. 

"I wish to join your church/' he said. "I want to be 
an out-and-out, all-round Christian. I want to follow 
Jesus Christ as my Sunday school teacher, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, does." 

Three weeks later a gentleman called on David 
Reynolds and offered him a position of trust and re- 
sponsibility such as he had never hoped to have with 
the handicap of his years. David was not feeble ; his 
vigor was not lessened, but his hair was gray. The 
map who wanted his services was not deterred by this. 
He needed a manager who had the firmness to think of 
duty first in the light of conscience, and his inquiries 
had satisfied him that in David Reynolds he had found 
the person he was looking for. 

"David 1" said Miss Reynolds to her brother one 
morning. 

"Yes, Eva." 

"I wish some Saturday afternoon you'd clear out 
that old secretary. It is so long since you went 
through the drawers that they may be full of moths and 
dust." 

"•Dear child, moths do not find an old man's letters 
worth consuming." 

"Mice do, David. I have my doubts concerning 



mice." 



"Martha, Martha, you are cumbered with serving." 
"It is very well to cry 'Martha, Martha,' but, David, 
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you must look over those drawers and pigeonholes, if 
only to please me." 

"Very well, I will. I'll do it now." 

Eva left the room on errands of her own. Her 
brother plodded through the task he never cared for — 
the task of rearranging letters and papers. 

Midway in his work he stopped. A velvet case lay 
closed in a compartment of his desk. He opened it 
reverently. Opened it to gaze again on the face of a 
girl, dimpled, sweet, innocent, child-like, with curls 
clustering around the pure oval of her happy counte- 



nance. 



Marjorie! I shall meet you again, my love, my 
love, and on the radiant hills of heaven." 

Eva returned. He did not hear her enter, and she 
stole softly out again, leaving him with his Marjorie. 




A Reparation 



HHE day was sultry. Waves of heat shim- 
r| mered over the fields, and not a breath of 
y air stirred the leaves or the still surface 
III of the lake, where often the ripples played 
3 like laughing children tossing little white 
caps of foam. 

Ruby Jilwood had sought the uplands for rest. She 
was a busy young woman when at home, and she had 
only a month's vacation. "Mind, Ruby," her Aunt 
Lucy had said, as she bade her good-by at the station, 
"we owe a duty to ourselves as well as to our neigh- 
bors. Now, don't go on, wearing your little stock of 
strength away, in doing good to others. Be good to a 
girl named Ruby, and let strangers shift as best they 
can," 

"That advice does not sound much like my Aunt 
Lucy," Ruby had answered with a shadowy smile. 
Her brown eyes filled with tears that did not f£dl. She 
felt herself too weary to banter the dear aunt who 
gazed at her wistfully, gave her a kiss, and was pres- 
ently standing on the platform alone, watching the 
swiftly departing train. Ruby was like an own dau^- 
ter to her aunt, who had mothered her since her baby- 
hood. There was a very great affection between the 
two, but their means were small. With Enid's father 
fliey could say : 

Our hoard is little but our hearts are great. 
Latterly Aunt Lucy had been afraid that her niece 
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was breaking under the excessive strain of her work as 
a deaconess among the very poor of the big city where 
they had their modest home. She really meant it when 
she b^ged Ruby to be self-centered for a while. 

Three days Ruby had spent at the inn on the moun- 
tain lake on the border of Canada. She already began 
to feel the benefit of the utter quiet, the sweet pcaceful- 
ness of the place. It was a resort apart from the gay 
world, much frequented by old folk and semi-invalids. 
Few children were there, and the excitement that is a 
feature of many summer resting places was absent. 

She began to observe her fellow-guests. Two of 
them interested her peculiarly. One was an old, old 
woman, with very white hair and a bent figure, who 
moved slowly up and down the veranda leaning on the 
arm of a golden-haired girl in the fresh beauty of 
twenty. Neither looked happy. The old lady seemed 
to have acquired a habit of fretful discontent, and the 
girl's countenance expressed a settled rebellion against 
circumstances. More and more as Ruby observed the 
two, she longed to help them — a longing which was 
faint at first, but grew stronger and deeper as the days 
went by. 

They did not encourage friendliness and shunned 
acquaintanceship. The two were aloof from the other 
guests, and Ruby saw no way in which she could in- 
trude upon their reserve. But she prayed for them 
daily, every day and often in the day, sending a brief 
petition heavenward that their sorrow, whatever it 
might be, however hard to bear, might be relieved and 
assuaged. Ruby believed in the Friend who hears 
prayer and does not forget his children's need. 

In the middle of the hot afternoon, as Ruby in her 
kimono was lying back in a long chair in her darkened 
chamber, there came a low but hurried tap at the door. 
Immediately it was opened, and the girl Ruby had 
been watching stood in the entrance, saying in an en- 
treating voice : 
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"My grandmother has fainted ; I don't know what to 
do. Please come and help us." 

Ruby did know what to do. She soon revived 
the old lady from her swoon, but the latter's mind was 
wandering. She put out a thin, wrinkled hand. 

"Jessie," she said — "Jessie Farquhar." 

"Not Jessie Farquhar, dear lady — ^Ruby Jilwood." 

The old woman shook her head. "I never thought 
I would see you again^ Jessie, but I am tJiankful to do 
you justice. I did you a great injustice once. I hurt 
you with Ralph Lovell. It was through envy and 
jealousy, dear ; I've never been happy since." 

"She is not herself to-day, poor grandmother," said 
the girl gently. "The heat has affected her." 

"No, Miriam," said the grandmother, "I am not out 
of my mind. If this is not Jessie Farquhar, who is it, 
pray?" 

Ruby laid her soft hand on the puzzled brow. "Jes- 
sie Farquhar was the name of my grandmother before 
her marriage. She died three years ago. People say 
I resemble her. Never mind about Ralph Lovell. He 
was her husband forty years, and if you ever did either 
of them any harm it was all forgiven and forgotten, 
and they are both in heaven, and if they can see us here, 
they would say as I do, let the past rest. Be at peace, 
dear lady." 

The caressing tone, the gentle passing of the fingers 
over the forehead, did their work. Mrs. Arnold fell 
asleep. Miriam and Ruby stole out of the room, leav- 
ing her to her repose. 

"Come with me," said Ruby. "I know the most 
tranquil spot under the great chestnut tree that over- 
hangs the lake, at the end of the Maple Path. Come 
and talk with me, dear child." 

Ruby was used to saying petting diminutives and 
sweet phrases. They fell naturally from her lips. 
She said dear child and dear lady with a tender inflec- 
tion that were very winning. 
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"It is lovely here with you," said Miriam — "lovely, 
and I wish I knew your secret. How do you keep so 
calm and so strong?" 

"I am not strong, nor calm either," was Ruby's re- 
ply. "But I know where to get strength and calmness. 
Do you remember what Jesus said to the woman at the 
well of Samaria, 'Whosoever shall drink of the water 
that I shall give him, it shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up to everlasting life' ? I try to get from my 
Saviour, day by day, a supply of courage and restful- 
ness inside my heart. And he has said, *Ask and ye 
shall receive.' I do think, Miriam — ^may I call you so, 
for I am older than you ? — ^that only as we have joy and 
peace within us can we be glad and calm without." 

"I know you have something I haven't and some- 
thing I want. I have been watching you all these days. 
Grandmother has such strange spells at times. Two 
or three days ago she insisted that you were Jessie 
Farquhar. She is very old and feeble, and yet for 
weeks she will have no vagaries at all." 

"Perhaps she would be more at ease if she could tell 
me what it was she did to my grandmother. But don't 
mind it. Let her do it if she wants to, not otherwise." 

The girls separated, and Ruby saw Miriam no more 
that day. A heavy thunderstorm came up and cooled 
the air. After breakfast on the morrow Mrs. Arnold 
sent for Ruby. She was now herself, composed, cold, 
and stately. 

"You were kind to me yesterday, Miriam tells me, 
Miss Jilwood. You bear a striking likeness to the 
most intimate school friend I had as a girl. I thought 
you were she when I was dreaming after the fainting 
from the heat. Miriam tells me, too, that you are 
Jessie's grandchild. Whom did she marry? I never 
knew. I have lived abroad most of my life." 

"She married Ralph Lovell, of Amherst. My 
grandfather was pastor of the church at Lynnhaven 
many years." 
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"Well, Miss Jilwood, I tried to keep them apart. I 
was angry that Jessie should be sought when I was 
passed by. Ralph was a young theologue, and I made 
him think Jessie was insincere; at least, I tried to do 
so. I told him that she did not believe everything in 
the Bible; that she only pretended to be a Christian, 
and that she made fun of him. All this was false, but I 
did not care then. Ralph seemed to give Jessie up. 
But he never made love to me. Jessie went South as a 
governess. I married and did not see my native land 
for many years. 

"And I've been conscience-stricken always — always. 
You might think that I could have made reparation, 
but at first I was ashamed ; then there was no chance ; 
at last I thought silence best. Yet it appears I did little 
mischief, after all. They met, married and were 
happy." 

"Yes ; they were lovers to the end. And their chil- 
dren and grandchildren were happy. Never rich in 
this world's goods, but rich in every sweet charity and 
all that makes the true wealth.'* 

The weeks of Ruby's vacation hastened by. Miriam 
spent all the time with her she could, and her sullen, 
rebellious mood melted. She had found a sympathetic 
listener ; she soon found that in Ruby she had a friend, 
and she had needed a friend of her own station and 
near enough in age to understand her. Ruby had 
been giving out a good deal of cheer, but the fountain 
in her own soul was fed from a spring that is unfailing. 
She would return to her work and Aunt Lucy the bet- 
ter for her giving as well as for her resting. 

A few months after the parting in the hills a tall, 
slender girl in deep black called at Ruby's home. 

"Grandmother is gone," she said. "She died peace- 
fully as a child goes to sleep. In her desk I found a 
packet addressed to you, and I have brought it." 

The packet contained souvenirs of Jessie Farquhar in 
her girlhood — old-fashioned daguerreotypes, a few let- 
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ters and a small book of poems, with an inscription on 
the fly-leaf, a birthday present from one girl to another. 
It contained a diamond ring in an antique setting, a pin 
with a diamond pendant, and a draft for a thousand 
dollars, love-tokens to Ruby Jilwood, from her grand- 
mother's early friend. 

"But I cannot accept these presents, this money and 
these rings," said Ruby in amazement. 

"You cannot refuse the dead. It was her delight to 
give you these little things. She talked to me about it 
with so much pleasure. I am her only heiress, and I 
have more diamonds and pearls than I can ever wear, 
and so much money that I don't know what to do with 
it. You will have to show me how to spend my 
money. Ruby." 

Miriam blossomed out in the atmosphere of Aunt 
Lucy's cheerful spirit as a frost-blighted flower blooms 
in the sun. She was with her friends a great deal, and 
Ruby taught her how to be one of the Lord's almoners. 
There are never lacking in this world those who are 
sorely in need of help, of a hand to assist over a hard 
place, of a little lift. To one who realizes that money 
is entrusted to the hands that hold it only that it may 
do good, its possession brings real benefit. Miriam 
took her wealth as a gift from a Divine Friend. 

Many a story of real life is stranger than fiction. It 
is safe to say that the most improbable thing one ever 
reads in the pages of romance has been surpassed in 
the experiences of those we meet on the crowded thor- 
oughfare, or in a secluded country lane. It would 
almost be worth while for a social observer to note 
down the extraordinary happenings that come under 
his notice, sometimes in a business office, sometimes in 
a wayside inn, sometimes on the deck of an ocean 
steamer. We never know when we take a little jour- 
ney whom we are going to meet, nor what bit of good 
fortune may be waiting for us around the next comer. 



A Long Lane 

^ DANFORTH was hanging up 
:hes in the garden. It was February, 
the day had been borrowed from 
ril, and she sang as she lifted up sheets 
: towels and fastened them to the lines. 
An adventurous bluebird, perched on a leafless branch, 
sang too. Sara felt very happy and light-hearted, for 
the evening before James Dickinson had asked her to 
marry him, and she had consented. They had known 
one another since childhood. Jamie had carried her 
dinner-pail when they both went to the district school ; 
later they had been fellow-puptls in the Riverton Acad- 
emy, and finally they had together recited in a co- 
educational college, the finest educational institution in 
their part of the Middle West. They had been about 
equal in scholarship through their course, and had been 
graduated with honors on the same day. After that 
James had gone to the Theological Seminary, and at 
last he had been licensed to preach, and then, in the 
regular sequence of events, he had received a call to a 
church in the same State, had been ordained and in- 
stalled. He had a pretty little manse ready for his 
bride, and he pleaded for an early wedding day. 

"You know, dearest," he said, "we have been as good 
as engaged for the last four years." 

There seemed to be no valid reason for delay, and as 
Sara went flitting to and fro about her household tasks, 
for in Riverton nobody kept a servant when there were 
daughters in the house, her life looked very beautiful as 
it stretched before her. 
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The family consisted of old General Danforth, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, still strong and sturdy, though 
beyond seventy-five ; Louis Danforth, Sara's father and 
the general's son, his wife, his three boys and his pretty 
daughter. They were well-to-do people, living com- 
fortably with money put aside, and Sara had seldom 
had an ungratified wish in the twenty-two bright years 
that had gone over her head. 

James came striding along, whistling gaily. He 
vaulted over the fence and straightway began to help 
Sara with the clothes. 

"I have to go back to-morrow, dear," he said — "back 
to my people and my work." He flushed a little as he 
spoke. "When will you come? Will April fifteenth, 
your birthday, be too soon ?" 

Sara blushed in her turn, and her dimples danced. 

"Unless father and mother object, April fifteenth 
will suit me, Jamie. You'll have to see father, you 
know." 

"Oh! Didn't I tell you? I asked him yesterday 
morning, and he was fine, and said just what I hoped 
he would. There isn't a rough place in our path, Sara. 
All of it seems made smooth for us, and almost too 
good to be true. Now that this is done, can you not 
slipon your things and go for a long walk?" 

They set off, a splendid pair, full of youth and vital- 
ity ; James, dark as an Indian, with straight black hair 
and somber eyes, and the free step of an athlete ; Sara, 
fair skinned, with the rose of health in her cheeks, and 
golden hair that rippled and crinkled, and eyes of violet 
blue. 

"There they go! God bless theml" said Martha 
Day, the village nurse, as they passed her at the comer 
of the turnpike. Martha was on her way home from 
nursing a mother with her first baby, and she was 
counting on a week's rest in her little cottage all by 
herself. 

She had hardly taken off her bonnet and cloak when 
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the youngest Danforth boy, Ralph, tore up on his pony, 
his voice husky with excitement. 

"Oh, Mrs. Day, hurry to our house as fast as you 
can. Grandpa's had a stroke, and I'm going for the 
doctor." 

That anything untoward could happen to the old 
general appeared to Riverton people as improbable as 
that the great oak-tree in the middle of the green 
should suddenly totter and fall. Yet the bolt had 
fallen from a clear sky. One moment the general had 
been chatting cheerfully with the family. The next, a 
bewildered look clouded his face, and he fell forward to 
the floor, unconscious and breathing heavily. The 
village heard the news before Sara, returning happily 
from her walk with her lover, knew that there was any 
trouble in her home. 

As the two came strolling down the village street 
they saw Doctor Phillips driving away from the door. 
At once they quickened their steps, and as they reached 
the gate one of the boys, waiting for them, told them in 
a low voice what had occurred. His lips quivered and 
his eyes were filled with tears. 

"Grandfather may not live until morning,*' he said. 

All in an instant the roseate hues were darkened for 
James and Sara. They parted silently with a close 
pressure of the hand. James felt very sad as he went 
back to his home. He knew that this event would 
mean a hope deferred. There would be no wedding in 
April. 

But the general did not die that night. Instead, he 
rallied, and lingered on in a state of helpless inertia for 
many months. He required unremitting care, and the 
burden fell on every one, but most heavily on Sara, 
whose young strength was freely given to relieve her 
parents and assist the aged sufferer. 

"The manse is an empty place," wrote James a year 
later, "and I have asked the church to rent it for this 
vear, since I do not want to live there alone. Sara, I 
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am sometimes tempted to cry out against the provi- 
dence of God. If you had been my wife, the home 
people could not have claimed you as they have. It 
seems almost unfair, and, dearest, it is wearing you out 
too fast." 

The general lived three years, and before he passed 
hence Sara lost both her father and mother. In a sin- 
gle week they died of an epidemic that was raging in 
Riverton. When they had gone, and the estate was 
settled, the unexpected discovery was made that Mr. 
Danforth had been financially embarrassed, and that 
the land was mortgaged to its full value. Instead of 
being left in easy circumstances, Sara and her brothers 
would be very poor in this world's goods. 

The girl had brave blood in her veins. She sent for 
James when she knew how matters stood and offered 
to release him from his engagement. Hitherto he had 
managed to visit her several times a year, and they ex- 
changed letters every week. But Sara felt that the 
strain was hard for the minister, and that it told to the 
detriment of his work. 

On his side, he saw with a heartache that lines had 
graven themselves on Sara's smooth brow, that her 
shoulders stooped a little from much lifting the sick 
and from hard household toil. But though her out- 
ward beauty was dimmed, there was a rare nobility and 
grandeur in her face; her spiritual loveliness and the 
charm of her perfect unselfishness were enhanced. 

"You see, dear," she said, "that the years are hurry- 
ing on. I must stay here and keep a home for my 
brothers in Riverton until they are older and I feel 
safe in leaving them. A minister needs a wife. I set 
you wholly free, and I want you to find some one else 
whom you can love and who can help you in your 
chosen work." 

"For what do you take me, sweetheart ?" exclaimed 
James Dickinson. "Would you have me make love to 
that mythical somebody else while your image fills the 
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sacred niche in my soul that is my wife's sanctuary? 
No, Sara ; you are acting like yourself in this pleading, 
but unless you can look me in the eyes and say that your 
love for me is dead and buried, and cannot be resur- 
rected, I will never let you g^. If necessary, we will 
both wait until we are old ; but I am as much yours as if 
we had been married in that sweet April day of our 
first planning, and you, dear one, are as much mine. 
Is it not so, Sara? Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it." 

They separated. Sara had moved with her brothers 
to a wee bit of a house in the village, very different 
from the statelier home of her childhood. The boys 
had work, and she found time in the intervals of her 
busy life to make cakes and biscuits for the Woman's 
Exchange which summer visitors had organized in 
Riverton. She g^ew beautiful again, as her heart 
rested in the stronghold of her lover's devotion, but 
still she could not see how their marriage day could be 
fixed until her golden hair should be as white as the 
snowdrop. 

Whatever destiny had in store for the Danforths 
always came on them suddenly. 

One day Clement, her eldest brother, brought her a 
letter. It bore the name of a legal firm and was 
stamped with an Australian postmark. On being 
opened it contained a wonderful surprise. An uncle, 
whom the young people had never seen, and of whom 
they had only vaguely heard, since he had spent a long 
life in foreign lands, very seldom communicating with 
his relatives in America, had died, and had left a for- 
tune to Sara, because she bore his mother's name. It 
was not an immense sum, as millionaires count such 
things, but it was much more than a competence, and it 
fell into Sara's lap as if it were a gift from heaven, as 
indeed it was. 

There was money enough to make her rich instead 
of poor in her lot as a preacher's wife. She was ena- 
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bled to plan wisely for her younger brothers, and her 
elder brother was already eagerly anticipating the day 
when he could enter a home of his own with one whom 
he, too, had rather hopelessly loved. 

Sara's good fortune was a blessing to be shared with 
them all. 

So it came to pass that the tenants were dismissed 
from the manse, and the minister, with his people, took 
a vivid pleasure in freshening it up with new paint and 
paper, while the ladies saw to it that the rugs and cur- 
tains and the furniture in general should be fitting for 
the bride when she came. Only a few of them had 
known anything about the long engagement, but in the 
eyes of the younger ones the minister was a romantic 
and chivalrous figure, and they were prepared to be a 
little critical of the woman for whom he had waited 
during summers and winters that had made the chil- 
dren of the parish ready for their own weddings. 

Mr. Dickinson had married several couples who had 
been in school when he was installed, and there were 
those in the parish who had freely predicted that he 
would live and die a bachelor. 

But when one Sabbath day in February, just before 
the sermon, the minister announced to the whole con- 
gregation that he would be married on the next Thurs- 
day to Miss Sara Danforth in the old church at River- 
ton Manor, and that he would be glad to have all his 
friends present at the wedding, a little stir of pleasure 
ran like lightning from pew to pew. Sara had sug- 
gested their waiting until April, but the minister felt 
that February was now the better time. He would 
take no further chances. 

The old adage puts it that it's a long lane that has no 
turning. In our days of disappointment and lacking 
fulfilments, we may take some comfort from this pithy 
saying. But there . is more comfort in the thought 
that no matter what happens, "God's in his heaven, all's 
right with the world." 



The Snowdrops Message 

Y sat together in the gusty twilight of a 
y in early spring. The room was all in 
idow excqjt for a blaze of pine-knots on 
! hearth. It was a great room, with 
de spaces and a high ceiling, with loi^ 
windows to the floor, and little furniture. What there 
was had a rich and sumptuous air, as old mahogany 
has, mellow and somber in its deep coloring and pol- 
ished with the luster that shines from much rubbing by 
careful, unhurried hands. 

Two women, one very old, the other young, were the 
only occupants of the dim and stately drawing-room. 
To the older, Madame Sydney, it often seemed as if the 
room were crowded with ghosts, her brothers and sis- 
ters, her husbaad, her children, her old friends and the 
gay kinsfolk of her youth. They had passed on into 
the land beyond, the land of life. Of the large family 
that had once dwelt in Sydney Place, none remained 
except herself, Lillian Marsh, her youngest daughter's 
only child, and one other, Dick Sydney, who might be 
living or might be dead. Nobody knew. For seven 
years they had not heard one word from Dick, and for 
ten years before that he had been a wanderer with no 
rest for the sole of his foot. Only then he sometimes 
came home for a little while. 

"Grandmother," said Lillian at last, after the two 
had drawn close to the fire, and the maid, Hannah, 
stepping softly, had entered and lighted here and there 
a lamp. "Grandmother, do you think it's worth while 
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to put lamps every night in every window that faces the 
road ? Have you not given up hope of ever hearing 
from Dick?" 

"I don't know, Lillian. I don't think I really hope, 
but until I am sure in my own mind that Richard is 
dead, I shall always have the house brightly lighted, to 
cheer him if he happens to come back after dark. If 
he were dead, dear child, I would know it." 

"But how?" 

"That I cannot explain. I know only this, that 
often and often when I pray for the boy, there is borne 
in on me from the outside a conviction that he is alive. 
I would like to look in his face before I die, poor Dick." 

"Grandmother, had you ever anything else but 
trouble?" asked Lillian, gently patting the thin old 
hand. 

"Yes, child ; I had eighteen beautiful years. Now I 
am eighty-six, and I look back over a wonderful life, 
with more trouble and care than fall to most, but oh ! 
my dear, what a lovely, what a perfect girlhood I had ! 
I was married to your grandfather on my eighteenth 
birthday. He was then twenty-four years old." 

"You were a beauty." 

"Well," responded Madame, "I was not a fright 
You have the portrait to prove it. But Hugh was 
magnificent. The day of our wedding the snowdrops 
were in bloom, and my dear father brought in a cluster 
of them, and held them against my cheek. They were 
cold, and white and sweet. Father said, 'Hugh, the 
snowdrops are like her. She is as pure in heart as the 
snow new fallen is pure.' The old minister who was to 
marry us heard him, and rebuked us all, either for pre- 
sumption or levity, I don't know which. 

" *None of us is pure. Squire Sydney,' he said. *We 
are worms of the dust. We have erred and strayed 
like lost sheep. We have done what we ought not to 
have done, and left undone what we ought to have 
done, and there is no health in us. I would not like 
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this faithful bride and groom to start life with a wrong 
conception of themselves/ " 

"Well, I wouldn't have had that grim old person 
marry mel' declared Lillian. 

'*He was good. Father didn't mind. Neither did I. 
And all Hugh answered, as he kissed me, was, 'Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.' " The 
old lady mused awhile and then she went on : 

"We had our happy time for awhile. Then our 
children came. They all grew up. Five of my sons 
and their father died of yellow fever in a single week. 
In two months more, my daughters and their husbands 
were taken; it was a time of terrible epidemic. My 
house was left to me desolate but for my grandchil- 
dren. Oh, yes, it is long ago, but of the lovely group 
all are scattered far and wide. You alone are here, 
and Dick, heaven knows where he is. But I believe 
Hannah is telling us supper is ready." 

They passed into the dining-room. Supper was laid 
for three, though only two sat down. But Richard's 
plate was always laid, and his room upstairs was 
always ready. 

Just as they were seated, there came a low knock, a 
door opened without ceremony, and a breezy man of 
middle age stepped cheerily in. 

"Hello !" he said. "I thought I had timed it right. 
I'm famished, dear ladies. Won't you invite me to sit 
down with you?" 

The Rev. Aleck Strong was no stranger in the house, 
and he knew its ways. He did not sit in Dick's chair, 
but took one opposite Lillian, and Hannah hastened to 
bring a plate for him. The house was hospitality it- 
self. To give a grudging welcome was opposed to its 
every tradition. And Mr. Strong was a great favorite 
with the old lady. 

"I found these," he said, "by the stone wall ; you re- 
member that old bush? They are the first of the 
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He laid a bunch of snowdrops on the table beside 
her. Old Madame Sydney colored with pleasure as 
she took the flowers in her hand. 

"They reprove me for my little faith," she said. 
"The dear Lord who has brought back the spring 
can do whatever is best for me and mine. Why should 
I ever distrust him ?" 

Among so many can He care, 
Can special love be everywhere? 
I asked and then remembered this, 
In that same very place of His 
Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other work to do. 

It was Lillian's sweet voice that repeated the quota- 
tion from Mrs. Whitney's beautiful poem. The minis- 
ter glanced at her with appreciation. He, too, knew 
the rare comfort of having a stanza at one's call, when 
there was need of expressing some intimate thought. 

Supper over, they sat chatting by the fire, which had 
been replenished with knots that hissed and sparkled 
as the fire leaped through them, and Madame nodded 
in her chair, while the others talked. Mr. Strong had 
long been paying court to Lillian, and the parish 
thought they were engaged, but this was not quite the 
truth, as Lillian would not consent to marry while her 
grandmother needed her companionship. They were 
dear and confidential friends and there was an under- 
standing between them that if ever the Lord made the 
way plain they would become husband and wife. 

They were talking in low tones, when a knock at the 
door startled them. The old dog outside in the hall, an 
aged and decrepit retainer, stirred uneasily and then 
uttered a joyous bark. Madame started from her 
sleep and sat erect. When had Lion been excited be- 
fore? Hannah went to the door and threw it open. 
They heard her cry of wonder, and a voice, as familiar 
as if heard yesterday, cried, "Down, Lion ; down, old 
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fellow! Surely, you've not forgotten me, have you?** 

''Mr. Richard, Ma*am," announced Hannah, as if the 
visitor had never been away. 

He strode over the threshold, as if not in the least 
uncertain of his opportune or inopportune coming, and 
though older, grayer, and gaunter than he had been 
when he left home, he was Dick Sydney still, the same 
careless good humor in the blue eyes, the same debo- 
nair grace in manner and speech. He kissed his 
grandmother and Lillian. 

''You haven't changed, dear grandmother," he said. 
"You are the same, just the same as ever, and the house 
does not look very diflferent. It is I who have changed, 
grandmother; I am the prodigal son come home to 
stay. When I turned into the road from the station 
and saw the blessed lights of home, I knew I might re- 
turn and be your boy again." 

There had been a brief exchange of greetings be- 
tween the minister and Dick. They had known each 
other in college. The former made ready to go away, 
but Lillian detained him. 

"Stay, Aleck," she said. Her face did not reflect all 
the gladness that illuminated her grandmother's. She 
demanded some explanation. Why had Dick never 
written? Why should he take pardon for granted? 

The cousins looked at one another. Dick was quick 
to recognize Lillian's disapproval. He said gently: 

"Part of the time I've been in the Klondyke. Part 
of the time luck has been against me. At first I was 
discouraged and couldn't write. Then I was ashamed, 
and I didn't want to. Then — I found myself when I 
found God, and I came home. I've not come alone." 

"Richard !" 

The old lady's eyes were piercing. "Whom have 
you brought with you?" 

"My wife and children," he said. "They are in New 
York now, but I'll bring them to see you to-morrow. 
You will like Katharine and our little lads." 
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Aleck Strong drew Lillian away to a distant corner 
of the room. 

"Dear heart/' he said, "my waiting has been long 
and patient. I have served for thee as Jacob served 
for Rachel. Now the parsonage need no longer be 
empty and lonesome. Dick has returned, your grand- 
mother will be happy, and his wife and children will 
tether him fast to one spot. You can be free to live 
your own life." 

"I wonder whether grandmother will bear the 
strangeness of children, and of a woman she does not 
know. I wonder if it will not kill her, poor dear 
grandmother !" 

Madame Sydney had risen, and taking her grand- 
son's arm went with him upstairs. They heard her say : 

"Your old room is ready, my boy, and your wife and 
children will renew my youth. Why did you not bring 
them with you at once? All these years, these lost 
years, Dick, I have been sitting here waiting for the one 
who bears the old name to come to the house of his 
fathers, and settle down at Sydney Place. Three little 
fellows, did you say, Dick, and your Katharine will not 
turn from the old home and the old mother, will she?" 

Something of the pain that the elder brother in the 
parable felt when the younger one came home from the 
far country and the husks swept over Lillian. She 
was for the moment obliterated from her grandmoth- 
er's mind. 

"Aleck," she said, "if you want me, this day week 
you may have me. I would like to be married as my 
grandmother was, in the time of the snowdrops." 

When Richard and his grandmother came down to 
the table Hannah had spread, they did not miss Lillian, 
who was in her own chamber alone. She had made all 
things ready in her grandmother's room, from the bed 
turned down to the lighted candles on the stand. As 
she knelt by her own bed to say her prayers, a great 
wave of thankfulness filled her soul to the overflow. 



The Opposite Shore 



I^HE simile of a river flowing dark and deep, 
rj mysterious and shadowy, between its 
y banks, has for centuries seemed to the hu- 
la man mind an appropriate conception of 
3 our transit from this world to the other. 
We find it in the ancient mythologies. We again ac- 
cept it in its beautiful symbolism in the Christian re- 
ligion. Forever and forever its waters glide onward 
through the sands of time, losing themselves in the vast 
sea of eternity. Forever and forever the feet of pil- 
grims approach that silent shore: tottering feet that 
have grown tired as they have trodden the ways of 
earth through long and changeful years ; sturdy feet 
of the man who goes over in his full strength ; gentle 
feet of the wife and mother who cannot be spared from 
her home and her household tasks, and yet must go 
when the Angel of Death summons her ; white feet of 
the maiden in the morning of her days ; dimpled feet of 
the baby just learning to walk — the road that leads to 
the river bears the imprint of footsteps coming onward 
in a never-ending procession and stopping only at the 
very edge. Of one thing every child of Adam is cer- 
tain — that in a day unknown to him but known to God 
there will come a token from the King that he must 
cross to the opposite shore and that he may no longer 
linger here. Of another thing every child is certain — 
that the journey across the river must be solitary. 
Loved ones may accompany the pilgrim to tfie rivei^s 
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brink, but the farewells and the godspeeds spoken 
here indicate that the time for parting has arrived. 

As when we stand on the wharf to wave good-by in 
the spring or summer to a traveler outward bound we 
soon lose sight of a swiftly receding steamer, so when a 
dear one starts on that last voyage he or she is pres- 
ently and in an instant out of sight. The friend who 
goes to Europe or Australia may return in a few 
months or a year, and the separation is felt to be tem- 
porary, with assurances of reunion after absence. The 
friend who crosses the river which we call Death will 
not again sit by our side and clasp our hand and whis- 
per sweet words in our ear. There will be no meeting 
once more on this earth. So far as earth is concerned, 
this parting is final. For the Christian there is strong 
consolation and fulness of bliss in the anticipation of 
meeting again, but we must go to our loved and lost ; 
they will not come back to us. There is no track of 
returning feet from the brink of the river into the 
strifes, tumults, and labors of earth. All the footsteps 
leading there are pointed in one direction. 

The opposite shore in some conditions of the atmos- 
phere is very clearly visible to those who live in com- 
munion with God. There are moments when they 
catch a glimpse of its radiant gardens and of the golden 
towers of the city which hath foundations, walls of 
crystal, gates of pearl, and crowds of happy inhabi- 
tants who are done with sin and sorrow, and have at- 
tained the life where there are pleasures forevermore. 
Not merely at the hour when the crossing must be 
made do these visions of glory charm some of God's 
people. There are those who lean so closely on the 
Saviour's breast and have with him so intimate a 
friendship that the heaven-light always falls upon their 
way and they are often cheered by heavenly harmonies. 
There are times when, to such, wafts of heavenly fra- 
grance and the sound of heavenly song make the oppo- 
site shore seem very near. 
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But whether it be near or far, as Bunyan bids us re- 
member, it is never bridged, and none can put on im- 
mortalit}' without dropping their mortal garments 
beneath its waves. To thousands of us the opposite 
shore is always veiled in shadow, and there are children 
of God who their lives long dread to think of death, 
feel a chill of dismay at the thought of the river, and 
put away from them in conversation, and even in 
prayer, every mention of the inevitable hour. None 
need be blamed for this attitude, since grace for the day 
is all that we are promised, and dying grace is not 
needed until we reach the river. 

When Christian crossed this stream he was beset by 
innumerable horrors, hobgoblins and apparitions, but 
Hopeful went over feeling the river so shallow that the 
bottom was firm beneath his feet all the way, and both 
were met on the opposite shore by the shining ones 
who had been sent to greet them, and both went with 
airy lightness and youth renewed up the glorious path- 
way to the City of God. 

Could we but realize that the opposite shore is real, 
not imaginary, an eternal fact and not a poetic dream, 
surely we would be more easily comforted than we are 
when those who are our nearest and dearest leave us to 
dwell in its tranquillity and permanence. Here they 
have been subject, as we are, to illness and suffering. 
Neither pain nor sickness enters there. Here they 
have had losses and crosses. There are endless frui- 
tions and diadems of beauty. Here have been defeats ; 
there are victories. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand, 

In sparkling raiment white, 
The armies of the ransomed saints 

Throng up the steeps of light 
Tis finished, all is finished. 

Their fight with death and sin : 
Fling open wide the golden gates 

And let the victors in. 
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Htunan nature is weak and imperfect, and faith 
sometimes drags along as with ball and chain, instead 
of rising on exultant wings into the upper fields of air. 
Yet I have seen a mother standing by the casket that 
held the sleeping form of an only daughter, who had 
been taken away when scarcely twenty years had gone 
over her bright head, wear a countenance as serene and 
unclouded as she might have worn at her child's bridal, 
and heard her say very softly : "I thank God for your 
gladness, my dear." 

I have seen the same mother putting aside loneliness 
and filling the vacant place from week to week with 
girls who needed mothering, while she herself assumed 
so far as she could the lovely charities that had been 
her child's delight. She left no ministry neglected that 
had been her daughter's joy to perform, and she spent 
each year, so far as she could, in works of loving kind- 
ness the fortune that would have been her daughter's. 

Not to grieve when our loved ones go would be a 
task beyond nature, but to grieve in despairing wretch- 
edness, to refuse comfort, and, worst of all, to drop the 
loved one's name from the common talk and to throw 
a veil of oblivion over the dear life, is more pagan than 
Christian. The friends on the opposite shore are ab- 
sent, it is true, but why should they be distant. 
Although they have left us and crossed the river, they 
have but exchanged one schoolroom in God's universe 
for another ; they have not ceased to live, though they 
have dropped the earthly life ; they have not forgotten 
us, and if regret could enter where they are, it would be 
because we try so hard to make them forgotten here. 

On a frontier farm, miles distant from neighbors, a 
youthful father and mother watched with agonized 
hearts the dying of a little child. The father made the 
little coffin with his own hands and hollowed the small 
grave, while the mother clothed the still form in the 
white dress, and kissed the baby face for the last tim^. 
There was no minister near them, and there were rea 
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mourners but themselves. The simple house was 
desolate and as they sat together in silence they felt 
as if joy had taken her farewell of them for all time. 
But one day a letter reached them, a letter that had 
traversed land and sea with its message of cheer. "I 
have just heard/' said the friend who wrote, "about the 
great good that has come to little Mary." That friend 
knew how safe and happy are the children who early 
cross the river and readi the opposite shore. The let- 
ter was written in no strain of sadness. It was rather 
keyed to a note of congratulation. "The g^eat good 
that had come to little Mary!" The parents found a 
day before long when they could kneel and lift their 
thanks to the Father above for the good he had be- 
stowed on their darling. 

The question that most insistently urges itself on 
bruised and aching hearts is : shall we know each other 
there? When husbands and wives are separated by 
the relentless hand of death the anguish of loss is 
deepened day by day as the vacant chairs emphasize the 
intense loneliness. 

A dear ministerial friend of mine, losing his wife in 
the flower of her youth, lived to great length of days 
and passed many lonely years in the manse. They 
were brave, busy and cheerful years, and children and 
grandchildren made them increasingly charming as the 
little ones she left grew up and formed ties of 
their own. This friend once said to me, "I often send 
a love message to my wife when I sit by the dying bed 
of a parishioner who is going straight from that couch 
to heaven. I have no doubt that she hears from me 
many a time, though I cannot hear from her." 

We are assured in the Word of God that heaven is to 
be a place of complete and unalloyed happiness. Hu- 
man language fails to picture it but we have the blessed 
words of Jesus himself to his disciples and to us, "Let 
not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my father's house are many mansions. 
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If it were not so I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you." We have the Revelation that 
closes die Book Divine, and in this we are expressly 
told of the songs of the ransomed, of the trees that 
never fade, of the glory of the Celestial City. No 
felicity would be perfect in which ransomed souls were 
isolated, in which there was no companionship, in 
which the sundered multitudes of earth were not again 
gathered into the great family of God. 

The song of them that triumph. 
The shout of them that feast, 

would have in them a jarring note, were loved ones not 
reunited on the opposite shore. 

In the jubilant springtime, when again we carry our 
Easter flowers to the churches and to the graves of our 
dead, when once more we chant in ecstasy our praise 
of Him who is the resurrection and ttie life, our 
thoughts cannot but turn to the sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood that stand dressed in living green. 

There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-withering Sowers. 
Death like a narrow stream divides 

That heavenly land from ours. 

We know not how soon it may be our lot to step from 
the river's edge into the stream and cross to the op- 
posite shore. It may be that no definite interval shall 
separate our consciousness of the life that now is and 
the life that is to come. 

In Lenten days we are marching forward to the 
Easter-tide. The waves of melody that flood the land 
at Easter are but ripples that began in sweet fulness 
around the throne where He lives who died for our re- 
demption, rose again and is alive for evermore. We 
shall be with Him and shall see Him as He is, and were 
there no more than this, we would venture forth to the 
opposite shore without a fear and with confident 
expectation. 
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